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Anyone who teaches English 
or engages in research should own 


this “landmark among reference books” 


The Modern Researcher 
by JACQUES BARZUN and HENRY F. GRAFF 


Any English instructor will find The Modern Researcher to be both an 
instructive and an entertaining reference book and guide. It takes the 
reader step by step through the preparation of any report, essay, or 
book, from the assembling of facts to the finished product. Here is a 


book that is vivid, exciting, and indispensable. 


“The Modern Researcher . . . appears 
to us to be a perfect job. All of us can 
learn from it . . . Throughout the ap- 
proach is fresh and stimulating.” 


—Johnsonian News Letter 


“The 120 pages devoted to writing 
offer some of the most sprightly, in- 
cisive, and helpful advice on compo- 
sition in print. The felicity and fresh- 
ness with which the difficult task of 
— about writing is here per- 
formed delight the er as a reader. 
And the combination of eral prin- 
ciple with telling example makes this 


part a really useful instrument for 
anyone trying to improve as a 


writer.” —Chicago Sunday Tribune 


“Barzun and Graff . .. have pro- 
duced an entertaining, thorough guide 
to factual communication, written 
intelligent writers for intelligent - 
ers. Modern Researcher is some- 
thing of a landmark among reference 
books. It is doubtful that anyone has 
dealt so exhaustively or so clearly 
with the problem of lucid presentation 
since Aristole produced Rhetoric.” 
—The Columbus Citizen 


The Modern Researcher is a book that you will want on your desk. 
It is not only an essential aid but also an important reference book 
with a comprehensive and thorough index—a lively and sure-footed 
guide for anyone facing modern research problems. 


We will send you The Modern Researcher at the special price 
for faculty members only of $3.60. Please use the coupon 
below when ordering. 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
388 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


Please send me The Modern Researcher by Jacques Barzun and Henry F. Graff 
at the special price of $3.60 for faculty members only. (Regular price, $4.50.) Post- 
age will be paid by Harcourt, Brace if payment accompanies this order. Offer good 
only through April, 1958. 
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of RINEHART’S 
full and LOpring calendar 


March-April WWJ 
INQUIRY AND EXPRESSION 


A College Reader by Harold C. Martin 
& Richard Ohmann, 
Harvard University 


Professor Richard Bozorth of the Univ. of Pennsylvania writes: “I can honestly 
say that I have never seen a book of this nature in manuscript or in print that 
seemed so likely to be of value to college students. For the first time here an 
effort has been successfully carried out to integrate logic and rhetoric in a text 
that will help students of every calibre learn to write like intelligent adults.” 


THE LOGIC AND RHETORIC 
OF EXPOSITION by Harold C. Martin 


Following the pattern and underlying philosophy of Inquiry and Expression 
(above), this rhetoric takes up the problems of writing as part of the problem 
of wrestling with ideas. It makes the student fully aware of all that is involved 
in clear thinking and the clear expression of thought. 
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7 
TWELVE POETS 


by Glenn Leggett, University of Washington 


Substantial representation (500 to 1600 lines from each poet) offers a solid, 
exciting study of major poetry from Shakespeare to Eliot. $1.95 . 


WATCH FOR new English aids for foreign students, mew Rinehart 
Editions, much other fine fare for English courses, 


p RINEHART & Cco., INC. 232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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Announcing THE POETRY BOOKSHELF SERIES 


General Editor: James Reeves 


Each of these five choice collections has a long biographical and 
critical introduction and is elucidated in but concise ex- 
planatory notes. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS 


Edited with an Introduction and Critical Notes 
by ROBERT GRAVES 


In this selection of some 40 anonymous ballads, Robert Graves 
ranges freely over one of his favorite fields as poet and critic: 
ballad-making and ballad-singing. The notes contain a wealth of 
historical background and reference to other versions. 2.00 


JOHN CLARE 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by JAMES REEVES 


In its full range of 144 lyric poems, here is the best of John 
Clare, the peasant boy, now recognized as a remarkable English 
poet. Introduced by a penetrating study of Clare’s magnificent 
poetry and tragic life; concluded with a valuable glossary of di- 
alect words. $1.50 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 


Edited with an Introduction 
by JAMES REEVES 


This edition, the first to appear at a ular price, contains all 
the completed work written after Hopkins’ conversion to Roman 
Catholicism, together with a selection of early poems and un- 
finished pieces. Reeves attempts a new interpretation of the man 
and his work in light of newly published material. $1. 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


Edited with an Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes by F. W. BATESON 


This is the first critical edition of Blake’s prose and poetry (100 
examples in all) that includes the latest findings of modern Blake 
scholarship and research. All the difficult passages have been 
elucidated, and an outline is given on Blake’s literary and bio- 
graphical development. $2.00 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by JAMES REEVES 


This selection of 48 choice poems of Robert Browning contains 
an illuminating introduction, portraits of Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett and full annotation on the poetry. $1.75 


Forthcoming: John Donne William Wordsworth 


The Macmillan 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: Anything that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
on academic subjects. A clear and lively 
style will of course recommend itself and its 
subject to the largest number of readers. 
Styling of Manuscripts: Please follow the 


MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) in all 
respects. Incorporate footnotes in the text 
-_ t when it is absolutely impossible to do 

eep block quotations short. Avoid tables, 
graphs, and other art-work. Length of 
anuscripts: The shorter, the more likely of 


without revision. Anything 
er than a dozen typewritten pages should 
justify itself by unusual subject or merit. 
Transmission of Manuscript: Please send 
one copy folded or flat, held by a paper clip 
but not a staple, with a self-addressed en- 
velope to which stamps are clipped. Editorial 
Procedure: Speed and care will obtain in 
handling manuscripts. Any delay is a mat- 
ter of academic holidays, concentration of 
manuscripts in one adviser’s field, difficult 
decision, or copy-editing following accept- 
ance. 


For Readers 


Jerome Thale’s article on Silas Marner fol- 
lows one in EJ by CE adviser Robert Heil- 
man. Thale is an assistant professor at 
Marquette, having done his graduate work 
at Northwestern and taught at Notre Dame. 
This is his fourth published essay on George 
Eliot’s novels. John Milstead, instructor at 
Idaho, took his degrees at Iowa and Wis- 
consin. Philip L. Gerber, assistant professor 
at Utah, took all his degrees and taught 
at S. U. Iowa, where his doctor’s thesis was 
on Willa Cather. His hobby is archaeology. 
Robert H. Zoellner, instructor at North 
Dakota, went to Marquette and is finishing 
his Ph.D. at Wisconsin. R. C. Simonini, Jr. 
is the author of Italian Scholarship in 
Renaissance English (1952), The Univer- 
sities of Italy (1955), and articles in the 
Renaissance field, as well as a classic survey 


of radio gaffes in American Speech (1956). 
He is professor and chairman at Longwood. 
Tyrus Hillway, professor at Colorado State, 
is the well-known Melville scholar whose 
chief outside interests are whales and old 
violins. J. W. Wallace, took his Ph.D. at 
Columbia. He is now professor and depart- 
ment head at Virginia State. Elias Schwartz, 
assistant professor at Notre Dame, is the 
author of “Detachment and Tragic Effect” 
in the 1956 CE. Eric W. Carlson, whose 
degrees and teaching have been at Boston 
U., is an assistant professor at U. Connecti- 
cut and the author of articles on Thielen. 
Henry G. Fairbanks is professor of Humani- 
ties at St. Michael’s, Vermont, with a doc- 
tor’s degree from Notre Dame. He is the 
author of five articles on Hawthorne (in CE, 
AL, PMLA, ete.) and many other pieces. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English (current circulation 5,900) 
is one of the four magazines published by 
NCTE. The Council, founded in 1911, is the 
only organization devoted to English teach- 
ing from the first to the last grade, and it 
has over 40,000 members and subscribers. In 
1912 the Council began publishing The Eng- 
lish Journal, which started a college edition 
in 1928, splitting into EJ and CE in 1938. EJ, 
addressed to teachers in secondary schools, 
is edited by Dwight Burton, Florida State 
University, and Elementary English comes 
frum John DeBoer, University of Illinois. A 
membership in the Council ($4.00) includes 


a subscription to CE, EJ, or EE; the privi- 
lege of obtaining a second magazine for 
$2.00; and discounts on numerous books, 
records, literary maps, and the like. Closely 
allied to CE is CCC, the bulletin of the 
NCTE subsidiary, The Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication. This 
unit, founded in 1949, has nearly 2,000 
members, who meet every spring and dur- 
ing the NCTE Thanksgiving convention. 
CCC is published quarterly, and subscrip- 
tions are $2.00. Writers of articles and notes 
in this field should consider sending them to 
the editor, Francis E. Bowman, Duke Uni- 
versity, as an alternative to CE. 


Popular Texts from Prentice-Hall .. . 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BROOK FARM 
by HENRY W. SAMS, University of Chicago 


THIS NEW WORK PROVIDES YOU WITH A UNIQUE, CONTROLLED AP- 
proach to the student research problem. Here is sufficient material to 
support an intensive study of Brook Farm. The picture afforded is a 
microscopic image of “association,” particular and local, so the 
student gains a sharpness of detail rather than vastness of scope. 
If a student wishes to concern himself with an individual person— 
Hawthorne, Dana, Hecker—og with a simple topic—pigs, sports, 
or the phalanstery—he can quickly find the data with the thorough 
index provided. 


Approx. 320 pp. @ 55” x 83%” © Pub. 1958 © Text price $1.95 
paperbound 


THEME AND FORM: An Introduction to Literature 


by MONROE BEARDSLEY, Swarthmore College, 
ROBERT DANIEL, University of Tennessee, 
GLENN LEGGETT, University of Washington 


THIS UNIQUE ANTHOLOGY GROUPS TOGETHER THE FOUR MAJOR TYPES 
of literature—poetry, plays, stories, and essays—according to themes 
and, within themes, according to type. Through reading the se- 
lections by theme, the student acquires a sense of the unity and 
scope of literature, past and present. The arrangement of selections 
by type within the theme, facilitates comparisons of story with 
story, and essay with essay. Valuable study aids include biographical 
sketches for each of the 122 authors represented. 


725 pp. 7 x%9%" Pub. 1956 Text price $6.75 


CRITICAL APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 
by DAVID DAICHES, Cambridge University 


THIS TEXT OFFERS A DOCUMENTED STUDY OF THE METHODS, USES, AND 
values of criticism. Adaptable to one and two-semester courses at 
sophomore, junior, senior, and graduate levels. The author quotes 
at length from Plato, Aristotle, Lychey, Dryden, and many others. 
Turning then to the critical aspect of literature, he makes a 
penetrating analysis of the differences and similarities between the 
important critics yesterday and today. The student is taught to 
practice intelligent criticism himself. 


404 pp. ee 6 x9” @ Pub. 1956 @ Text price $4.90 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Now ‘Available 


HARPER’S MODERN CLASSICS 


1. Joseph Conrad e LORD JIM 
Introduction by Walter Wright, University of Nebraska 


2. Charles Dickens e A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
Introduction by Morton D. Zabel, University of Chicago 


3. Thomas Hardy e THE WOODLANDERS 
Introduction by Carl Weber, Colby College, Maine 


4. William Dean Howells e THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 
Introduction by Everett Carter, University of California at Berkeley 


5. William Makepeace Thackeray e VANITY FAIR 
Introduction by George Ford, University of Cincinnati 


6. Thomas Wolfe e THE WEB ann THE ROCK 
Introduction by William Braswell, Purdue University 


CLOTH BOUND $1.25 EACH 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers Since 1817 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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forthcoming titles 


RIVERSIDE EDITIONS 


LORD JIM 
by Joseph Conrad 
edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
by James Fenimore Cooper 
edited by William Charvat 


DAVID COPPERFIELD 
by Charles Dickens 
edited by George H. Ford 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 
by William Dean Howells 
edited by Edwin H. Cady 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
by John Stuart Mill 
edited by Lionel Trilling 


PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 
edited by William E. Buckler 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS AND OTHER WRITINGS 
by Jonathan Swift 
edited by Louis Landa 


SELECTED POEMS 
by Alfred Lord Tennyson 
edited by Jerome H. Buckley 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


by Mark Twain 
edited by Henry Nash Smith 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Used in practically every college 
and unwersity in the United States 


prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 
ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 


fields of knowledge. 


Up to Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
College Dictionary 


| Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
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ye Pa RANDOM HOUSE Std 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. ze 


Coming February 15 


Chaucer's Poetry 
An Anthology for the Modern Reader 


Selected and Edited by E. T. DONALDSON, Yale University 


This new book presents eighty per cent of Chaucer’s poetry and 
represents the full range of his achievement as a poet. Its texts are 
newly edited; the commentary and general editorial viewpoint stress 
the universal literary and human quality of the poetry. Included are 
a large part of the Canterbury Tales and all the Links, the choice 
minor poems and short poems, and the complete Troilus and Criseide. 


A detailed critical commentary on each poem is presented as 
well as a discussion of each of the Canterbury pilgrims. In addition, 
the commentary treats such topics as Chaucer as an “oral poet” and 
his narrative technique. Other features are sections on Chaucer’s 
biography, on the sounds and grammatical structure of his language, 
and on his versification. The readability of the book is enhanced by 
its excellent typography. Bibliography, 965 pp. 


Outstanding Features 


Donaldson: Chaucer’s Poetry 


Wide selection The selections represent the full range of 
Chaucer’s poetic achievment. 


Poems are newly collated from the manu- 
Best texts scripts as published by the Chaucer Society. 


This anthology glosses obscure vocabulary on 
Editorial every page and includes a general glossary. 
aids Helps the reader to understand without too 
much annotation. 


Critical The editor provides an expert and sensitive 
enalveis treatment of Chaucer’s life, art, and language, 
Y and of every poem. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 
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NEW ENGLISH TEXTS 


THE SECOND EDITION 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


By ALBERT C. BAUGH. The long-awaited revision of this 
standard work introduces a considerable amount of new mate- 
rial drawn from the results of recent linguistic scholarship. It 
provides a comprehensive, up-to-date survey of the origin 
and development of the English language, both abroad and in 
the United States. 506 pages. Price, $5.50. 


TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By ROBERT C. POOLEY. An approach to perce which 
is sympathetic toward the point of view of contemporary 
structural linguists, yet retains the traditional terminology of 
grammar, is presented in this timely book. The emphasis is on 

ractical sentence structure as the main purpose of grammar 
instruction. 244 pages. Price, $2.50. 


SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


Translated by Theodore Howard Banks, Jr. A reissue of this 


well-known text in a paperbound edition. 
143 pages. Price, $1.25. 


CROFTS CLASSICS 45 cents each 


The addition of the five new titles listed below brings to 59 
the total number of volumes in this popular paperbound series. 


Thoreaw’s SELECTED WRITINGS 
(Edited by Lewis Leary) 


Moliere’s TARTUFFE (Edited by Haskell M. Block) 
Ben Jonson’s VOLPONE (Edited by Jonas A. Barish) 


Adam Smith’s THE WEALTH OF NATIONS 
(Edited by George J. Stigler) 


PAPAL THOUGHT ON THE STATE: Excerpts from 
Encyclicals and Other Writings of Recent Popes 
(Edited by Gerald F. Yates) 


APPLETON - CENTURY - CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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George Eliot’s Fable for Her Times. 


JEROME THALE 


For most of us Silas Marner evokes 
painful memories of literature forced 
down our throats in second-year high. 
We were probably right in disliking it 
then, for it is an adult’s book. If we re- 
read it we are surprised to find that in 
its way it is perfect, that it has the finish 
and completeness of such charming and 
slight works as The Vicar of Wakefield 
and A Shropshire Lad. And we may be 
even more surprised to find that Silas is 
more than a perfect book; it is a serious 
and intelligent treatment of human life 
and conduct. 

We all remember the story of Silas— 
how the simple weaver is betrayed, how 
he comes to the village of Raveloe and 
lives in isolation for fifteen years, hoard- 
ing his money. How his gold is stolen, 
how he finds a child in the snow, and 
how she at last is the means of his re- 
demption. We also remember, though 
less distinctly, that the child is the daugh- 
ter of the young squire Godfrey Cass 
by a slatternly wife whom he cannot 
acknowledge, and that Silas’s gold is 
stolen by Dunstan Cass, Godfrey’s 
worthless brother. And we remember 
that when, after many years, Godfrey 
acknowledges his daughter, she rejects 
him for Silas. The meaning of Silas 
Marner as a moral allegory is obvious 
enough, and the symbols are the familiar 
ones of Christianity. Silas hoards the 
treasure that kills his own spirit, the 
treasure that rust and moth consume and 


a thief steals; then he finds and stores up 


another treasure, the golden-haired Ep- 
pie. The gold brings death to Dunstan, 
but its loss brings life to Silas. 

Taken on this level, Silas is palatable 
enough, and its charm is genuine. But 
such a reading cannot engage us very 
deeply. And it does not at all satisfy the 
facts of the novel. For one thing, almost 
half of the book is devoted to Godfrey 
Cass, and for another, the manner of the 
Godfrey story is very different from 
that of the Silas story—it is realistic 
where the Silas story is pastoral and 
fairy-tale-like. Yet we do not feel any 
cleavage between the plots, as we do in 
Daniel Deronda, where the vaporish 
good will of the Deronda story is irrec- 
oncilable with the clearsighted recogni- 
tion of cruelty and emptiness in the 
Gwendolen story. Silas Marner is seam- 
less and entire. 

It seems to me that we must take a 
second look at the Silas story to see what 
it is about and what kind of story it is. 
In import and in overall tone it is clearly 
some kind of allegory or fairy tale. The 
insistence of its allegorical import may, 
however, keep us from thinking of it as 
a piece of realistic fiction. But it is con- 
structed completely within the limits of 
conventional realism, with careful at- 
tention to probability and to verisimili- 
tude of detail. This shows up even in 
incidental reflections of the times—its 
treatment of the rise of industrialism, for 
example, is both accurate and percep- 
tive, and its critique of utilitarianism is 
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a good deal more subtle than the crude 
attack in Hard Times. 

We can see this story about a weaver 
as being in what one might call a central 
tradition of the nineteenth century, the 
tradition of the crisis and conversion— 
an experience we are most familiar with 
in Sartor Resartus and Mill’s Autobiog- 
raphy, but which can be seen in a wide 
variety of poems, novels, and memoirs. 
The materials of the crisis vary a great 
deal, but the pattern is more or less con- 
stant; and in describing the resolution 
of the crisis the author is usually expres- 
sing his own new-found stance toward 
reality: Carlyle, his belief in work and 
reverence; Mill, his Wordsworthianism. 

The crisis and conversion piece seems 
very nineteenth-centuryish because most 
of the crises are bound up with and ex- 
pressed in terms of issues that are re- 
mote and unfamiliar. Tennyson’s anxiety 
about geological findings, for example, 


or the public concern about specific 
questions of dogma, may seem almost 


incomprehensible to us. And yet it is 
possible to compare them to, let us say, 
the disillusion of so many Communists 
after the Hitler-Stalin pact; and indeed 
the larger process of crisis and conver- 
sion is the same in both instances. If we 
understand more readily what has hap- 
pened to the ex-Communist, it is partly 
because we feel the burden of the issues, 
partly because in our time we recognize 
the experience as internal and psycho- 
logical. We see it in the light of psy- 
chology as well as ideology, and we are 
inclined to take the issues as matter 
rather than form. 

George Eliot was interested in the 
workings of the soul, and so she tended 
to see the problem much as we see it, 
to take large issues in terms of psychol- 
ogy. On the surface Silas’s experience of 
crisis and conversion is religious, and one 
can even take it as a kind of allegory of 
the intellectual movement of the age. 


Silas is first seen as a member of a grubby 
dissenting chapel. His best friend falsely 
accuses him of theft, the congregation 
expels him, and he loses his faith and 
becomes a miser. After fifteen years of 
isolation he finds Eppie and is redeemed 
by his love for her. At the end of the 
novel we see him no longer isolated from 
the community, but happy, friendly 
with his neighbors, and a regular church- 
goer. Silas’s route is like that of the 
Victorian intellectual—from earnest be- 
lief through disbelief to a new, often 
secular, faith. As psychologist and as 
student of the new theology, George 
Eliot saw religion as valid subjectively 
rather than objectively. For her, our 
creeds, our notions of God, are true not 
as facts but as symbols, as expressions of 
states of mind. Faith is good and dis- 
belief bad, not because a God exists, but 
because they are symptoms of a healthy 
and an unhealthy state of consciousness. 
There are no statements as explicit as 
this in Silas Marner, but the novel offers 
grounds for no other conclusion. 

Seen in this light, Silas’s blasphemy— 
his statement that he cannot believe in 
any God but a malevolent one—is im- 
portant not as a theological proposition 
but as an indication of some change in 
his personality, a change resulting from 
his shattering and disillusioning experi- 
ence. For when he has lost his trust in 
his fellow men and in the only institu- 
tion that seemed to offer him security 
and give largeness and direction to life, 
he must reject that institution and its 
account of the world. But what he has 
lost is not a creed but a sense of the 
world. 

And a sense of the world is what he 
regains upon his redemption. To bring 
this about, George Eliot uses the ordi- 
nary device of a fairy tale—a miracle. The 
situation is splendidly ironic, for the 
miracle — Eppie’s coming —is a purely 
natural occurrence. Momentarily at least 
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it deceives the myopic Silas (he takes her 
hair for his lost gold); its effects, how- 
ever, are like those of a miracle. To use 
Carlyle’s term, it is a piece of natural 
supernaturalism; it is in fact a rational- 
ist’s miracle. 

Since Silas is a weaver and not a Vic- 
torian intellectual, the final resolution of 
his crisis leaves him believing in God 
again and going to church on Sunday. 
But his new religion is really an accept- 
ance of the prevailing local account of 
the world. It is a symbol of his sense of 
integration, of his oneness with himself, 
with nature, and with his fellow men— 
the reflex of pleasant and harmonious 
experience, just as his earlier disbelief is 
the reflex of betrayal and injustice. He 
has returned not to religion but to a 
better state of mind. 

I have emphasized George Eliot’s re- 
duction of theology to psychology to 
make clear her distinction between the 
accidental matter and the true form of 
man’s quest for some satisfactory vision 
of the world. For the psychological ap- 
proach is a highly empirical one: she 
wanted to describe the problem on the 
basis of experience alone, and to find 
solutions outside of what she regarded 
as the illusions of theology or creeds. 
She wanted to show what belief, what 
stance toward reality, could be derived 
from experience. 

This, then, is what the Silas Marner 
plot is about—what kind of a sense of 
the world we can get from experience 
and how we come to that sense. It is, to 
repeat, about attitudes toward the world, 
states of mind, not ideologies or creeds. 
Silas’s ultimate solution and the process 
that brings him to it are Wordsworth- 
ian. During his period of dryness there 
are hints of what will redeem him. See- 
ing a dropsical woman, he has a flicker- 
ing of feeling and offers to treat her 
with the herbs his mother had taught 
him about. The incident brings “a sense 
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of unity between his past and present 
life, which might have been the begin- 
ning of his rescue from the insect-like 
existence into which his nature had 
shrunk” (Ch. II). When his water pot 
breaks he has enough of the pathetic 
remnants of piety to save the pieces and 
set them together in their accustomed 
place. The actual redemption occurs 
through Eppie. When he first sees the 
child, she reminds him of his little sister, 
and he is taken back to many memories 
—the Wordsworthian way, joining ma- 
turity with the simplicity and purity of 
childhood. “It stirred fibres that had 
never been moved in Raveloe—old quiv- 
erings of tenderness—old impressions of 
awe at the presentiment of some Power 
presiding over his life; for his imagina- 
tion had not yet extricated itself from 
the sense of mystery in the child’s sud- 
den presence, and had formed no con- 
jectures of ordinary natural means by 
which the event could have been brought 
about” (Ch. XII). And George Eliot 
has indicated that the root of Silas’s 
trouble is inability to feel—delight in 
nature, love for others, satisfaction with 
himself, interest in the objects of every- 
day life. His emotional life shrunken and 
channeled into love of gold, he must at 
forty begin—as Mill did—to learn rever- 
ence, piety for nature and for the com- 
mon details of life. And Eppie is + 
agent of this—as George Eliot says, 
the child’s mind was grow ing i 
knowledge, his mind was growing into 
memory” (Ch. XIV). 

Such is the process that redeems Silas 
from a meaningless existence. And its 
issue, as we have seen, is a restoration of 
love and faith. At the end of Silas’s story, 
we feel that the world which made him 
happy must be good. Certainly this 
sense of the world is one that we should 
like to accept. But our own experience 
and observation compel us to acknowl- 
edge that the world is not that good. 
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Like Wordsworth’s poetry, the Silas 
story demands certain unacceptable as- 
sumptions about the world and human 
experience. 

George Eliot does not ordinarily give 
such a hopeful view of life; rather, she 
suggests that there is much suffering, 
much dullness to be endured. The Silas 
story, taken by itself, offers us immensely 
more hope and reassurance than any 
other of her novels, but it does so less 
convincingly. The belief in goodness of 
heart, the belief that nature never did 
betray, are totally unexamined. It is true 
that there is an equity in that Silas’s suf- 
fering is compensated for by his hap- 
piness with Eppie. But this happiness 
comes about only as the result of chance, 
or as Silas sees it, a miracle. If we believe 
in some extra-natural account of reality, 
we can accept chance as a symbol, ex- 
pressive of providence, or of beneficent 
order in the universe. For we allow faith 
to supplement and sometimes supersede 
an experiential account of the world. It 
is of course just this that Silas does. He 
comes to accept a reassuring view of life, 
embodied for him in the Church of Eng- 
land; and in this scheme Eppie’s coming 
is not a miracle as he first thought but 
part of the working of providence (the 
miracle is its own evidence for its mi- 
raculousness). But the naturalistic pre- 
suppositions of the novel, the reduction 
of everything to the facts of experience, 
rule out any such providential view of 
human affairs. Silas is restored and be- 
lieves, but can those who do not have 
Silas’s good luck see the universe as 
harmonious and beneficent, see good as 
conquering evil and dullness? What hap- 
pens to the simple-minded Silas gives 
him grounds for trusting, but it seems 
to offer a critical mind no particular 
grounds for trusting, believing, or loving. 

This may seem to be taking unfair ad- 
vantage of the novel by applying realis- 
tic criteria to an incident which is part 
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of a fairy tale. Certainly the coincidence 
and the happy ending do not bother us; 
they are familiar enough in literature. 
What does bother us is that the coinci- 
dence must stand as some sort of proof 
or justification for Silas’s view of a 
providential and harmonious working of 
the universe at the same time that the 
novel works in a realistic framework of 
strict probability in which coincidence 
is forbidden as a distortion of reality. 
Should we say, then, that the use of 
coincidence is an artistic defect stem- 
ming from the expression of a vain hope? 
One does not like to suppose that George 
Eliot meant to give us a fairy tale as a 
serious reflection of life. We can hardly 
think that like Mrs. Browning or Char- 
lotte M. Yonge she could deliberately 
confound or could not distinguish be- 
tween wishes and the facts of experience. 

The rest of George Eliot’s work, with 
its disenchantment, is a convincing argu- 
ment here. It also is evidence for the 
seriousness of her concern with the prob- 
lem of what kind of sense of the world 
our experience justifies. We have arrived 
at an antinomy, and to resolve that antin- 
omy and see in what way we must take 
the Silas story, we must think of it as 
only one half of a novel, the other half 
of which is the Godfrey story. 

The stories are related in a parallel and 
complementary way. The fortunes of 
the two men alternate. There is a series 
of pairings in character and situation. 
Godfrey refuses a blessing and is un- 
happy, Silas accepts it and is made happy. 
Just as Godfrey has two wives, so Silas 
has two treasures (and each of them is 
a father to Eppie). Godfrey is betrayed 
by his brother Dunstan, Silas by his 
friend Willian Dane. Godfrey is secretly 
guilty, Silas secretly innocent. Dunstan 
and the gold are buried together, for the 
gold is Silas’s undoing and the black- 
mailing brother is Godfrey’s. When the 
gold and Dunstan’s body are brought to 
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light it is for Silas’s joy and Godfrey’s 
shame. Gold passes from Silas to the 
Casses, Eppie from the Casses to Silas. 

All these parallels and contrasts indi- 
cate the care with which the novel as a 
whole is worked out; more significantly, 
they point to the fact that the two stories 
involve the same theme, that Godfrey’s 
story is Silas’s transposed into a minor 
key. Godfrey like Silas is alienated— 
through secret guilt—from himself and 
from society. He endures a period of 
desolation almost the same length as 
Silas’s—fifteen years—not warped and 
isolated as Silas is, but incapable of hap- 
piness, uneasy over his deceit and his 
failure to acknowledge his daughter. 
Silas’s exile ends when Godfrey’s begins, 
and the transfer of the golden-haired 
child is symbolic. The general pattern of 
the two stories is identical, but for God- 
frey there is no happy ending. 

The point of the thematic parallelism 
becomes clear when we think of the con- 
trast in tonality between the two stories. 
Remembering the Silas story we think of 
the fire on the hearth, the golden-haired 

irl, the sunny days, the garden, the bash- 

ul suitor. Even in his desolation Silas is 
seen against the pastoral landscape. 


Compare the introduction of Godfrey: 


It was the once hopeful Godfrey who 
was standing, with his hands in his side 
pockets and his back to the fire, in the 
dark wainscoted parlour, one late No- 
vember afternoon. . . . The fading grey 
light fell dimly on the walls decorated with 
guns, whips, and foxes’ brushes, on coats 
and hats flung on the chairs, on tankards, 
sending forth a scent of flat ale, and on a 
half-choked fire, with pipes propped up in 
the chimney-corners: signs of a domestic 
life destitute of any hallowing charm, with 
which the look of gloomy vexation on 
Godfrey’s blond face was in sad accord- 
ance. (Ch. III) 


All through the Godfrey story the at- 
mosphere is gloomy and dull. The story 
opens with Godfrey deprived of any 


prospect of happiness by his drunken 
wife, caught unable to replace his fath- 
er’s money which he has given to Duns- 
tan, and threatened with exposure by 
both his brother and his wife. The story 
ends with Godfrey absenting himself 
from Raveloe on the wedding day of the 
daughter who has rejected him. In the 
years between there is the guilt and self- 
reproach over abandoning Eppie and 
deceiving his wife, there is Nancy and 
Godfrey’s childlessness, and Nancy her- 
self, narrow, barren, just dissatisfied. 
Even the minor figures in Godfrey’s 
story are unhappy: the old squire is 
vaguely discontented, indulgent and re- 
sentful, a figure of quiet misery. It is a 
world greyed throughout, given up to 
“the vague dulness of the grey hours” 
(Ch. XVII). No one is acutely unhappy 
as Silas is, but they are people who seem 
to sense that they are never to have 
much joy, that their usual happiness is 
the absence of pain. 


Of course, the difference between the 
two stories is proper enough since one is 
a fairy tale and the other a piece done in 
George Eliot’s usual disenchanted real- 
ism. But this only describes the differ- 
ence and does not account for it, does 
not tell us why the two stories are 
brought together, what the juxtaposition 
of two such different views of life means. 

It could, of course, mean nothing more 
than an artistic failure, as in Daniel De- 
ronda, where the two stories are the 
result of two unreconciled artistic im- 
pulses. Certainly the presence of two 
different impulses, or visions of life, is 
not in itself surprising; it occurs else- 
where in George Eliot and throughout 
the age. Indeed, it is a manifestation of 
one of the largest problems in the nine- 
teenth-century novel, one which ll 
of the novelists wrestled with and by 
which some were overwhelmed. They 
wanted somehow to acknowledge both 
the truth of aspiration—which like reli- 
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gion and poetry may be superficially 
false but yet is true in some more pro- 
found sense—and the truth of experi- 
ence. Pendennis is a good example of a 
work that gets caught in the problem: 
the novel tries and wants to be honest 
about so much of the unlovely part of 
life, but at the same time it goes soft 
again and again, and there are spots 
where the reader is embarrassed and dis- 
tressed by the conflict between what 
the book says and what, according to its 
own logic, it ought to say. 

Perhaps this is the reason that so many 
Victorian novels are unacceptable to us 
today: they try to embody aspiration in 
realism. We may cherish the aspiration 
but we recognize that the empirical logic 
of realistic fiction cuts right through it. 
More and more as the novel found itself 
committed to realism it kept, coming up 
with gloomy empirical findings. Of 
course the findings are not very valid as 
evidence about the world (only about 
the state of the literary culture), for an 
empirical novel does not issue in gen- 
eralizations. It shows, in strict logic, that 
a certain hero or a certain group of 
persons are happy or unhappy. 

If, like George Eliot, the realistic 
novelist deals not with society or with 
some kind of theological or philosophi- 
cal assumption but only with the inner 
experience, he can present his hero as 
happy or unhappy and hope that, like 
all literature that is probable, the work 
will have its own generalizing force. 
Thus George Eliot presents Silas and 


Godfrey: both of them weak in char- 
acter and unskilful in battling events, 
both with unhappiness thrust upon them. 
Godfrey’s story is so faithfully realistic 
that we have no difficulty in accepting 
it. And the fairy tale treatment in the 
Silas story universalizes what is really 
individual experience, so that we feel 
that happiness is really possible, the 
world tolerable for a great many people, 
even though we see from Godfrey that 
it is miserable for some. 

In Silas Marner the two visions, if not 
reconciled, are at least each given their 
due. And the book is seamless and free 
from conflict because the two visions of 
life are presented as it were on two dif- 
ferent levels so as to acknowledge that 
they are not directly competing ac- 
counts of reality. By putting Silas’s story 
in the form of a fairy tale, so as to tran- 
scend that strict logic by which they can- 
not both be true, George Eliot disarmed 
the ordinary criticism of this kind of 
vision (the criticism that is so devastat- 
ing when applied to Romola): by deny- 
ing its literal validity she tried to pre- 
serve its essential truth, and by present- 
ing at the same time the story of God- 
frey she gave expression to the other 
side of the case. Only in Silas Marner 
did she find a way to present the two 
visions of the world as one artistic piece. 
There is no reconciliation, but at least 
there is acknowledgment and confronta- 
tion, and for the moment we can see side 
by side the lamb of Mrs. Browning and 
the lion of Thomas Hardy. 
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When I compare the obvious decline, 


in enthusiasm for reading among the 
general public with the efforts of Eng- 
lish teachers to reveal the beauties of 
literature, I must conclude that some- 


thing is wrong. We would all agree that 
the fault does not lie with the literature 
itself. I assume also that it does no good 
to pass the buck by blaming apathy, 
ignorance, and Mammon, since along 
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with the beauties, we also inherit the 
responsibilities of the humanistic tradi- 
tion, which has never had an easy time 
of it. Consequently, it looks very much 
as though the failure lies in part, at least, 
with ourselves as a group, and in this 
failure lies a paradox: we lack the right 
principles. 

If the reader will kindly bear my 
heresy for a moment, let me clarify my 
assumptions. In the first place we inherit 
an individualistic tradition, but most of 
us are the products and the representa- 
tives of an academic tradition which 
boxes us in with forms and techniques— 
all very necessary, of course. As teachers 
we not only respect but we actively 
battle for intellectual discipline, while as 
standard-bearers of our literary heritage 
we espouse the glories of the imagination. 
In the second place, we tend to forget 
that almost all great literature does have 
a universal appeal. I am still astonished 
at the enthusiasm with which my fresh- 
men respond to Antigone, and I fear that 
the basis for this astonishment lies in a 
common attitude that if a piece of writ- 
ing is popular it probably isn’t very 
good. Also, we have been made very 
conscious of technique in teaching. We 
hear and read much about the impor- 
tance of class participation. We all enjoy 
a responsive class, but perhaps one may 
wonder if too much emphasis on this 
technique does not belittle the teacher’s 
position as a person of some knowledge 
and wisdom. Does the fact that some 
teachers are boring lecturers mean that 
no teacher is most stimulating when he 
speaks out on his subject? In our search 
for method we sometimes unconsciously 
deny variety within the students them- 
selves. Some respond better to one type 
of classroom situation than another just 
as some respond to one type of teacher 
better than another. As an undergraduate 
I can remember being bored by the 
assertions of half-informed students while 
I impatiently waited for the teacher to 
take over. Even more uninspiring were 
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the teachers who, completely unable to 
elicit any response from their classes, 
wasted time trying to provoke a discus- 
sion, time that would have been better 
spent in their own analysis of the sub- 
ject. Like the composition student who 
comes in two weeks before the final 
examination to find out how he can pass 
the course after failing to put in the right 
kind of work previously, we are looking 
for a gimmick that will insure success. 

Before I go any further I want to 
present two sets of assumptions. One 
relates to the student’s experience with 
literature outside of college, the other to 
his reactions as I have observed them in 
class. None of these assumptions is 
startling and probably none is even con- 
troversial, but they are basic ideas that 
seem to get lost in the shuffle of aca- 
demic regimentation. 

Coming out of our fabled towers, then, 
we all agree that most students come to 
college with a deplorable background in 
literature, and unfortunately it doesn’t 
take much additional insight to realize 
that most of them leave college without 
any very burning desire to read more 
of the same kind of thing we have pre- 
sented them with. But even supposing 
that a student likes reading, he finds that 
literature, though possibly significant in 
his life, is not going to play an exclusive 
nor even a major role; he will have social 
and civic duties, professional develop- 
ment, family responsibilities, and perhaps 
an inclination to enjoy some of the other 
arts, not to mention purely physical 
recreation. This maddening proliferation 
of activities, by the way, provides us 
with one of our most important chal- 
lenges, for literature, as we know, can 
be a very real force toward integration, 
that intellectual and emotional sanity that 
can make life enjoyable as well as pro- 
ductive. 

Now I would like to examine the atti- 
tudes in the student as he faces us in the 
classroom, attitudes that are in our favor 
if we recognize them and take advantage 
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of them. I would suggest that we our- 
selves perhaps have some preconceptions 
to straighten out, so that we don’t have 
to feel that we are bending quite so low 
when we meet the student. First, and 
most ae great literature is not in 
itself dull to undergraduate minds. Next, 
they are not yet to the point where they 
insist upon a “happy ending” before they 
will like a story. With this question of 
preference in mind, I have asked my 
freshman classes which selections in 
their reader they liked best. No grade 
was involved, and anyway first-semester 
freshmen are still relatively frank in their 
response. Although the selections in the 
reader were not uniformly good and by 
no means all were tragic in tone, they 
have by and large preferred Antigone 
and Steinbeck’s “The Red Pony.” In my 
modern literature sections because of 
circumstances beyond my immediate 
control, I have taught Stone’s Lust for 
Life, a book enjoyed tremendously by 
almost all students regardless of the in- 
structor—or perhaps in spite of the in- 
structor’s almost inevitable strictures 
against it. These works have three im- 
portant elements in common, elements 
we must agree are basic and quite legiti- 
mate in literary enjoyment and value. 
They all have a clear story line, with 
several levels of meaning, of course, but 
at bottom a story that is relatively easy 
to follow. Another point in their favor 
for the untutored reader is that they 
center around one character. Wherever 
we can get reader identification, we have 
a strong point in our favor. Finally, they 
deal with universally significant themes, 
though of sharply varying literary qual- 
ity. I have chosen for comparison works 
of such varied quality and subject matter 
in order to demonstrate that students do 
accept serious themes and tragic situa- 
tions. They are willing to come along 
for a deeper experience. 

With the preceding assumptions as a 
basis, I now propose to make two criti- 
cisms bearing directly on the teacher 
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himself: his attitude toward his subject- 
matter and his attitude toward his stu- 
dents. Again, what I have to say - 
ably meets with much theoretical ac- 
ceptance, but the obvious statements I 
have made indicate that our theory is not 
being carried out in practice. Apparently 
the obvious can stand repeating. 

In the teacher, then, I find a confusion 
between his function as a productive 
scholar and his function as a teacher. We 
are all well enough aware of the im- 
portant relation between continuing in- 
tellectual productivity and teaching 
effectiveness. But we also need to be 
aware of the differences, especially for 
teachers of lower division courses. As 
teachers, we serve as a very humble 
bridge between great expression and in- 
complete comprehension. Our audience 
is not professional nor even potentially 

rofessional. Our avowed purpose is to 
introduce them to literature on the col- 
lege level—not, let me repeat, on the 
graduate or professional level. Yet what 
are the two most common approaches to 
the general sophomore course, whether 
it be survey or miscellaneous readings? 
One method is literary history. We pre- 
sent the students with the “correct” 
interpretations and the “right” attitudes, 
and we assume that in this manner they 
have a nodding acquaintance with the 
literary great. With this information 
(most of which they forget in six months 
or less) they have supposedly formed a 
clear understanding of our literary heri- 
tage. 

The other popular approach reacts 
against mere traditionalism. Its advocates 
are to be found mostly among the en- 
thusiastic advocates of the most up-to- 
date critical methods, which means close 
textural criticism and intensive formal 
analysis. Too many teachers now treat 
the “New” Criticism as if it were the 
New Dogmatism. Because these teachers 
form an influential group, highly articu- 
late and expertly critical, | wish to take 
issue with them on a matter of balance in 
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and only in under-division courses. To 
put the matter in another way, I object 
to overly difficult writers for non-expert 
readers (and I know the quibbles I can 

et on that statement). I object to plung- 
ing the befuddled student into literature 
which yields its beauties only after the 
most intense critical exegesis if for no 
other reason than that to any objective 
observer this seems a most un hee se 
allocation of time and energy in a world 
that is constantly making more and 
stronger demands upon its responsible 
citizens, which, we hope, our graduates 
are going to be. This is the kind of 
academic specialization that we in the 
humanities often charge the natural 
sciences with promoting. The only re- 
ward lies in greater specialization. The 
non-specialist merely goes through the 
motions. 

We have a ion for objectivity. Still 
swinging with a miraculous pendulum 
that defies a return to center, we repudi- 
ate subjectivism and all its relativistic 
implications in literary criticism. Objec- 
tivity in literary criticism has become in 
effect abstraction—the result of over- 


overemphasis on form. By 
this, I mean the literary critic’s desire to 
see the work as it exists in and of itself, 
the Higher Estheticism, so to speak. If 
the main stream of twentieth-century 
writing differs rc from earlier 


writing, the difference lies in this ab- 
straction. When the novelist “withdrew” 
from the novel, for example, he thought 
that he not only achieved greater psy- 
chological realism but greater artistic 
integrity. But when the writer left, so 
by and large did the reader, who be- 
nightedly insisted on having his emo- 
tions aroused; who, when he was ig- 
norant, wanted to be informed; who 
made a frankly se sp.94% refusal to take 
the artist as seriously as he took himself. 
The critic damns the public for its ig- 
norance at the same time that he refuses 
to educate him, insisting with Eliot that 
“difficult” writing is the only really 
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worthwhile kind in our difficult of 
transition. (O how that term c u 
the whole continuum of transition whic 
is human history!) The critic along with 
the artist pleads his unwillingness to 
compromise. Interpretation (the bridge) 
is left to the lowly teacher, who, him- 
self trained in the modern techniques of 
criticism, goes only part way toward fill- 
ing the gap. 

The result or perhaps the cause, of this 
hardening criticism is a confusion be- 
tween the creator’s and the reader’s 
viewpoints. As teachers, we must face 
this decision: are we interested in the art 
object as such or in the esthetic response 
of the student? If we concern ourselves 
primarily with the former, we function 
as specialists, supposedly training future 
specialists. If, however, we try to define 
and elicit the full response to a given 
work, we must of necessity function 
partly as teachers whose job demands 
explicit attention to the reader. 

We see the critic (under an illusion 
of teaching) demanding and supposedly 
establishing normative criteria. We see 
the exquisite explication revealing layer 
upon layer of meaning while the class 
listens, amazed that such stuff can be 
found and utterly bewildered as to how 
to do the same thing themselves unless 
teacher (critic) will again take them 
through the process to unravel the “hid- 
den” beauties of another piece of writ- 
ing. I have more than a sneaking sus- 
‘ara that for the person not particu- 
arly attuned or else not specially trained 
for strict analysis, the beauties of much 
modern art really are “hidden,” at least 
to the extent that he cannot make any 
very coherent statement about his re- 
actions. 


As teachers, then, we should be con- 
cerned primarily with the why of the 
esthetic response, with why —_ react 
or respond to stories, novels, plays, and 
poems. I would not presume to set u 
any definitive set of standards, though 
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we can all agree, I suppose, upon a wide- 
spread liking for a story with suspense, a 
consistent and searching treatment of 
human character, and a pleasing and 
effective arrangement of words. But 
modern critics and their students have 
not contented themselves with anything 
like this relatively simple approach to 
literary form, nor, indeed, in their ex- 
plorations should they be restricted in 
any way. All that I ask for is a return to 
balance in teaching on the general level 
for the general reader. To say that a 
student gets esthetic pleasure only if he 
is presented with an exquisitely executed 
formal construction implies a great deal 
of presumption considering the present 
confusion in pyschological theory on this 
and every other question. 

In analyzing art qua art, much criticism 
tends to restrict itself to the pleasure that 
we get from craftsmanship, or—if you 
prefer— the structure. It implicitly ignores 
cultural, ethical, moral, religious, and 
practical values, maintaining that they 
have no place in any final or real evalua- 
tion. As much as possible they refuse to 
consider these other areas of experience 
because, since they have common ground 
in other phases of human activity, they 
are not peculiarly artistic. But, as teach- 
ers, it is just this synthesis of values that 
we need to be interested in. If we em- 
brace the basic humanistic sanction, 
namely, the integration of the person- 
ality, we must stop aping a narrow scic: 
tific analysis. The broader «vnihesis 
should be our aim, with enough in- 
grained skepticism to give balance. Liter- 
ature unifies all elements of life; it 
unifies in the fullest sense. Even in criti- 
cism, most of us agree that we must 
have biographical, political, social, and 
intellectual backgrounds for full under- 
standing and appreciation of literary 
works. In knowing a writer we must 
also know an age. This basic fact of 
criticism should help us correct our 
stance as teachers. It should increase our 
awareness that literature is a force to- 
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ward integration, toward the unifying of 
human experience. 

To encourage this approach to liter- 
ature as a full experience, we must so far 
as possible teach individuals. I suggest 
that we strongly discourage note-taking 
in sophomore literature. We can do this 
by constructing tests that require appli- 
cation to new situations of methodologi- 
cal technique developed in class discus- 
sions. In short, the student must show 
that he can read on his own. Let us not 
require that all students like the same 
things, much less that they like the same 
things we do. We can take advantage of 
the natural propensities I mentioned 
earlier without compromising on stand- 
ards. I would suggest for texts D. H. 
Lawrence in preference to Virginia 
Woolf, and Robert Frost in preference 
to Hart Crane. It continues to amaze me 
how we can reasonably expect the semi- 
literate college sophomore to come away 
from the most complex of modern 
writers with anything less than distaste. 
Such advanced literary perception 
simply cannot take form (note that I 
did not say “be formed”) within a 
semester or two, except in special stu- 
dents, of course. 

Finally, in our attention to the student 
as an individual, let us not forget the 
women. Now that psychologists have 
admitted what laymen have for a long 
while suspected— ‘namely, that women 
differ psy chologically from men (Schein- 
feld, Women and Men, 1944) it is time 
to apply this information to the teaching 
of English literature. When so stout a 
cultural relativist as Margaret Mead 
maintains that the most significant fact 
that all cultures have in common is that 
men and women do differ psychologi- 
cally (Male and Female, 1949) I assume 
that we can safely accept this theory as 
a working hypothesis. At the risk of 
appearing pedantically reactionary (and 
realizing that psychology has not yet 
shed its swaddling clothes), I now quote 
the following statement from Leona K. 
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Tyler’s The Psychology of Human 
Differences (1947): “Women obtain 
higher average scores than men in the 
aesthetic, social, and religious values, 
which would indicate more interest in 
art, more interest in religion, and more 
concern for the welfare of others as 
goals of living” (p. 81). 

From what is known, only too 
roughly, of feminine psychology, I ven- 
ture to assert that we have, almost ready- 
made, a potential esthetic factor to carry 
on the tradition we support. Not only do 
women score generally higher in matters 
esthetic—meaning, I suppose, that they 
show more feeling for beautiful things— 
but in their peat and religious interests 


they manifest a very important back- 
ground for the type of thing that authors 
write about. So far as we depersonalize 
or make impersonal our critical approach, 
we fail to bring home a content that 


they are strongly interested in. Since, in 
a very real sense, all potential mothers 
are potential educators whose attitudes 
will strongly influence a new generation 
so long as the family remains a fairly 
stable institution, we should give thought 
to the effect our teaching methods have 
upon girls. By dint of continued pres- 
sure, of course, women will accept the 
formalized approach to literature as well 
as anything 2 but the average house- 
wife, even with a college degree, insists 
upon reading what interests ber. Though 
from the standpoint of critical consist- 
ency I may deplore a certain reluctance 
to conceive of literacy values as a set of 
more or less abstract relationships in- 
herent in particulars, as a teacher I ad- 
mire and commend the independence of 
spirit that refuses to abstract. | wonder 
how many times in the classroom the 
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teacher ignores the opportunity of de- 
veloping briefly a personal or family 
theme, either because the issue seems too 
obvious or too trivial for critical analysis. 

As teachers we need balance and per- 
spective; we need to remind ourselves 
constantly of the humanity in literature. 
We need to remind ourselves that the 
writer is the specialist, not our sopho- 
more students. Literature is an author’s 
life work, it is not the average student’s 
reason for existence. And with a perhaps 
superficial common sense (anathema to 
today’s experts), he goes about his own 
affairs as being more worth his time 
than puzzling over a painful expertness 
of expression. Professional students of 
literature tend to be intellectually snob- 
bish about their subject, I fear, and they, 
with the writers they espouse, suffer a 
sometimes deserved fate when they pro- 
claim the ‘beauties of esoteric banalities. 

Not being a poet, I do not know the 
answer to reaching an audience in artistic 
terms. But I do know that what does not 
grow-—literally or metaphorically—dies, 
and if national reading habits are any 
indication, death seems to be overtaking 
good literature. It is the surest of esthetic 
deaths—relegation of artistic life to the 
academic walls. When science, philos- 
ophy, and theology passed into the hands 
of experts exclusively, their influence 
ceased to be personal and immediate in 
the lives of most people. Only the initi- 
ates could understand and converse, 
exerting their influence on life from afar. 
We do not want the experience of liter- 
ature to be this indirect. We should be- 
lieve enough in great writing to repudi- 
ate for the non-specialist the spirit of the 
times that makes a specialty out of a 
universal human need. 


Before the Second Semester Begins — 
Have you utilized the lists and surveys in this volume of College English? See “The Col- 
lege Teaching of English: A Bibliography (1954-1956)” in the October issue; Henry F. 
Thoma on writing textbooks and Walter Miller on “The Classics of Engineering Litera- 
ture” in November; “Current Long-Playing Records of Literature in English” and “A 
Survey of Drama Anthologies” in December. 
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Willa Cather and the Big Red Rock 


Puiuie L. GerBer 


Years before Willa Cather published 
any of the novels which became classics 
in her own lifetime, a young Nebraska 
boy in her Harper’s tale “The Enchanted 
Bluff” (1909) sat in the magical light of 
a riverside campfire and told his com- 
panions, “There’s a big red rock there 
that goes right up out of the sand for 
about nine hundred feet. The country’s 
flat all around it, and this here rock goes 
up all by itself, like a monument.” 

To the dreaming youths this mesa is 
an Arcadia on which they speculate and 
to which they each plan to journey in 
adult days. But in later life they stray 
onto different roads. One, working with 
the railroad, loses a foot in an accident. 
Another drinks himself into his grave 
before he is twenty-five. The third, a 


Kansas City stockbroker, “will go no- 
where that his red touring-car cannot 
carry him.” Other interests, other goals 


have intervened between dream and 
reality. 

Admittedly an apprentice work which 
Miss Cather never chose to collect, “The 
Enchanted Bluff” ’s significance has now 
been recognized by inclusion in Vintage 
Books’ 1956 edition of Cather stories, 
making it available to the general reader 
again after nearly fifty years. Here for 
the first time Willa Cather treats the 
mesa and its people, a subject that devel- 
oped in prominence during a quarter 
century of writing until its symbolic 
connotations dominated the heart of her 
best work and gave it unity. 

To the elementary interpretation of 
“The Enchanted Bluff,” new meanings 
are progressively added. For instance, in 
The Song of the Lark (1915) the Rock’s 
Utopianism is augmented by identifica- 
tion with esthetics. Young singer Thea 
Kronborg, despondent over the crass 
materialism of Chicago’s musical world, 


its sycophants, mercenaries, and medi- 
ocre talents, finds in Arizona’s Panther 
Canon a reinforcement for her spirit. She 
gains the clear vision of “endeavor, 
achievement, desire, glorious striving of 
human art!” Why had the women o the 
cliff-dwellers, primitive and supposedly 
uncultured, taken such infinite pains with 
their common water jugs, forming them 
with patience, intricately decorating 
their varied shapes? The answer is a 
flash of inspiration: “What was any art 
but an effort to make a sheath, a mould 
in which to imprison for a moment the 
shining, elusive element which is life 
itself?” 

Her dispiriting Chicago life sloughing 
off like a dead skin, Thea feels “com- 
pletely released from the enslaving desire 
to get on in the world.” Suddenly it is 
as though one of the young Nebraskans 
had been allowed to reach his enchanted 
bluff. With leisure to recollect her 
forces, Thea sees her own mind as a 
ragbag into which she has been fran- 
tically and stupidly thrusting non-essen- 
tials, without discrimination. Her own 
road is clearer, more distinct. She feels 
strong again in her Art as she merges 
with the people of the mesa. “She had 
clung fast to whatever was left of 
Moonstone in her mind. No more of 
that! The Cliff-Dwellers had lengthened 
her past. She had older and higher obli- 
gations.” Years later, Fred enburg 
asks her frankly whether those months in 
Arizona didn’t give her some of her 
ideas, her drive. The singer quickly re- 
plies, “Oh yes! Out of the rocks, out of 
the dead people .. . . I don’t know if I'd 
ever have got anywhere without Panther 
Canon.” 

In this novel, the Rock as symbol 
begins expanding in breadth of meaning. 
Thea Kronborg (a name with obvious 
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rock connotations), through contact 
with the cliff-dwellers, becomes the 
Rock of fidelity to Art, a granite mesa 
against which circumstances beat in vain. 
Rising above the Methodist-Baptist 
squabbles in Moonstone to become the 
greatest opera singer of her day, she 
steers firmly between the Scylla of popu- 
larity and the Charybdis of wealth, all 
duly recorded in a bulky novel built 
upon lines of allegorical simplicity that 
proudly echo the author’s admiration of 
John Bunyan. Even the terminology owes 
much to The Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
Chicago bluntly called Vanity Fair and 
Thea more than once likened to Chris- 
tian. Her road to the Celestial City of 
music is not an easy one. It is strewn 
with failures, any one of whom might 
be Thea should she waver in her deter- 
mination. 

The narrative is based on contrast, a 
technique to be followed in the future. 
The people of Panther Canon, lavishing 
time and talent on the commonest ves- 
sels, without thought of material enrich- 
ment, were startlingly unlike the tar- 
nished musicians of Chicago, voice 
coaches who “reaped a golden harvest” 
from brewers’ daughters of mediocre 
ability, singers of great potential who 
bowed to the tastes of the packinghouse 
barons who financed them. 

What makes Thea unique is her differ- 
ence from those around her, a difference 
as dramatic as the Rock’s sudden up- 
thrust from the barren plain. She is pre- 
sented in sharp contrast to other musi- 
cians, each of whom portrays part of the 
total definition of failure. Jessie Darcey, 
who “sang off pitch and din’t mind it,” 
who suggests to Thea “every quality a 
singer ought not to have,” is the incarna- 
tion of ambitious mediocrity. Herr 
Wunsch, Thea’s first teacher, fails for 
lack of self-confidence, his pupil’s most 
constant virtue. Madison Bowers, Chi- 
cago’s talented voice coach, has suc- 
cumbed to the lure—and control—of gold. 
Mrs. Priest, a capable singer, is con- 


temptible because she does not shape her 
voice into the greater organ it could be; 
— self-satisfied, she allows her 
talent to be clipped off before maturity, 
like a rosebud preserved in wax, never 
to unfold in full bloom. But the girl 
from Moonstone trains with eyes on the 
ultimate goal—the world’s great operas 
on the world’s great stages. Thea’s 
formula is the formula for success; easy, 
cheap compromises are not for her. 


The Professors House (1925) gives 
the Rock-symbol new emphasis and 
meaning, the main narrative being split 
in two for the insertion of “Tom Out- 
land’s Story,” a tale of the Rock’s dis- 
covery and loss. When Miss Cather dis- 
cussed The Professors House, she ex- 
plained how this interpolated story signi- 
fied a flourishing oasis in a sterile desert 
of materialism: 


In my book I tried to make Professor St. 
Peter’s house rather overcrowded and stuffy 
with new things; American proprieties, 
clothes, furs, petty ambitions, quivering 
jealousies—until one got rather stifled. Then 
I wanted to open the square window and 
let in the fresh air that blew off the Blue 
Mesa, and the fine disregard of trivialities 
which was in Tom Outland’s face and in 
his behavior. 


Outland’s story is “The Enchanted 
Bluff” brought to reality. Once atop the 
huge silent rock soaring from his em- 
ployer’s cattle lands, Tom experiences 
essentially the same emotional rebirth 
that Thea had experienced. From then 
on his life is directed by the mesa jutting 
from the desert. 


If the Rock as refuge from modern 
materialism had been strongly hinted at 
in The Song of the Lark, here it is un- 
deniable. After the havoc wrought by 
corrupted ideals in the St. Peter family 
(and in the college faculty) is fully ex- 
ploited, Miss Cather opens that window 
and lets in the fresh air. The adobe ruins 
Outland found on the mesa were de- 
signed as a castle and a home; the pro- 
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fessor’s new house is designed as a 
machine and a showplace! An old 
scholar-priest bares the meaning of the 
episode as he reconstructs for Tom the 
life of those who inhabited the Rock: 


“I am inclined to think that your tribe 
were a superior people . . . in an orderly 
and secure life they developed consider- 
ably the arts of peace. There is evidence 
on every hand that they lived for some- 
thing more than food and shelter. . . . I 
see them here, isolated, cut off from other 
tribes, working out their destiny, making 
their mesa more and more worthy to be a 
home for man, purifying life by religious 
ceremonies.” 


This reference to “religious cere- 
monies” opens the curtain on Miss 
Cather’s most fully realized interpreta- 
tion of the Rock, to be emphasized in 
novels to come. As early as 1896, how- 
ever, she had said in “On the Divide,” 
“Milton made a sad blunder when he put 
mountains in hell. Mountains postulate 
faith and aspiration. All mountain people 
are religious. It was the cities of the 
plains that, because of their utter lack 
of spirituality and the mad caprice of 
their vice, were cursed by God.” Profes- 
sor St. Peter’s Biblical analogue was 
named as the Rock on which the Church 
was built. Why else does the hero of 
The Professors House bear that dis- 
ciple’s name, except that amid the arid 
plains of acquisitiveness he stands as the 
unassailable Rock, the mesa of spiritual 
and ethical qualities? 

St. Peter stands out because, unlike his 
family and his colleagues, he shrugs his 
shoulders at wealth and luxury, devoting 
himself to a militant defense of the 
humanities as he attacks the transforma- 
tion of his university into a trade school. 
In his old home he clings to that bare 
attic room that becomes his solitary mesa, 
a rock of refuge from whose heights he 
can scan with some perspective the 
covetous plains of modern life. It is in 
this fortress that he fashions his splendid 
historical studies with as much painstak- 
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ing care as cliff-dwellers once lavished 
on water jugs. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop 
(1927) increases the religious emphasis, 
particularly in the section titled “The 
Rock.” In this tale of the Indians of 
Acoma, the mesa, continuing the con- 
trast of art with materialism, assumes 
strong religious overtones: 


From the flat red sea of sand arose great 
rock mesas, generally Gothic in outline, 
resembling vast cathedrals. . . . The Indians 
had at last taken this leap away from the 
earth, and on that rock had found the hope 
of all suffering and tormented creatures— 
safety. . . . Sanctuary! 


To the same passage Miss Cather affixes 
a reference to the Exodus of the Is- 
raelites, whose “rock was an idea of God, 
the only thing their conquerers could 
not take from them.” 


Miss Cather’s lengthy preoccupation 
with the Rock makes it one of the most 
thoroughly exploited symbols of modern 
fiction, climaxing her rejection of twen- 
tieth-century life, which she saw as an 
agony of blatant commercialism and 
shallow artistic talents catering to Bab- 
bittry. Perhaps Death Comes for the 
Archbishop contains her clearest state- 
ment of what the Rock ultimately sym- 
bolizes: 


The rock, when one came to think of it, 
was the utmost expression of human need; 
even mere feeling yearned for it; it was the 
highest comparison of loyalty in love and 
friendship. Christ Himself had used that 
comparison for the disciple to whom He 
gave the keys of His Church. 


Professor St. Peter’s name automatically 
comes to mind again, and we can now 
add another hero with a name that fits— 
Latour, the tower. Every tale of success 
Miss Cather wrote is built around one of 
these human fortresses, and more often 
than not the name is singularly appropri- 
ate. Clearly, it was no accident Miss 
Cather chose to emphasize the Rock, nor 
can coincidence explain the similarity 


between her use of the symbol and its 
y 
place in Scripture. 


Contrast—the dominant physical fea- 
ture of the Rock against the plains, the 
cliff-dwellers against the twentieth cen- 
tury—is again the method of narration. 
As idealized as Chaucer’s poor parson of 
the town, Archbishop Latour is hand 
picked for a labor of Hercules—renovat- 
ing the corrupted diocese of Santa Fe— 
that requires a man of unswerving fidel- 
ity. His energy and resolution are pitted 
against three corrupt and mutually com- 
plementary ecclesiastics: Padre Gallegos, 
representing surrender to the world, with 
long nights of dancing or poker, or serv- 
ing at his lavish table the wines, whiskies, 
brandies of his private cellar; Padre 
Martinez, representing surrender to the 
flesh, with progeny in every settlement 
for miles around, a man whose mouth 
was the “assertion of violence, uncurbed 
passions and tyrannical self-will”; and 
Padre Lucero, representing surrender to 
Mammon, a grasping priest who advises 
his friends that avarice has been “the 
one passion that grew stronger and 
sweeter in old age,” and who dies with 
his hoard of dollars safely, and uselessly, 
buried beneath his bed. 

As the symbol swells in size and im- 
portance, there remains but one logical 
step—to make the Rock the central figure 
in a novel. The step is taken, with the 
word itself dominating the title, in 
Shadows on the Rock (1931). 

Considering the drift her philosophy 
had taken, it is not surprising that the 
story of Quebec appealed to Miss Cather, 
for it allowed her to pack all her cliff- 
dweller ideas together in a novel which 
is itself one overwhelming symbol. In 
each previous case an idealized com- 
munity has existed on a rock. It makes 
little difference here that the original 
mesa is located amid barren sands while 
Quebec overlooks impenetrable and hos- 
tile forests, for the isolation is the im- 
portant fact, giving these microcosms the 
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chance to develop, untroubled by outside 
interference. Miss Cather makes that 
precise point in regard to Quebec: “It 
is the curious endurance of a kind of 
culture, narrow but definite . . . . Those 
people brought a kind of French culture 
there and somehow kept it alive on that 
rock, sheltered it and tended it and on 
occasion died for it, as if it really were 
a sacred fire.” 

She may as well have been speaking of 
the ancient cliff-dwellers, for her French 
Canadians are but a more modern breed. 
Striving to establish a cultivated civiliza- 
tion with the peaceful arts of living, 
seeking a life idealistic, aesthetic, spirit- 
ual, they triumph over the obstacles a 
new, untamed land presents. Their whole 
existence is bound in with religion, for 
religion is at the core of this new En- 
chanted Bluff. A single figure can express 
what Miss Cather has been working 
toward all these years: “Quebec seemed 
shrunk to a mere group of shivering 
spires; the whole rock looked like one 
great white church, above the frozen 
river.” 

The real hero of the novel, epitomiz- 
ing the Rock as character, is the group 
of French pioneers who withdraw to the 
rock of Quebec in headlong flight from 
the luxurious materialism of Versailles 
which is leading France to enervation 
and ruin. The group is typified by 
apothecary Euclide Auclair and his 
daughter Cécile. Practicing the art of 
gracious living, they fight even in the 
wilderness to uphold standards. Thus, 
when Cécile descends from the mesa of 
Quebec to visit the Pigeons on the Tle 
d’Orléans she is shocked at their sloven- 
liness of dress, disgusted at their disdain 
for soap and water, repulsed by the filth 
of their beds, so much that in the night 
she lies awake, listening to the snores of 
these barbarians, w eeping as she remem- 
bers “how her mother had always made 
everything at home beautiful, just as here 
everything about cooking, eating, sleep- 
ing, living seemed repulsive.” 
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The twenty-two years that transpired 
before the mesa of “The Enchanted 
Bluff” reached fulfillment in Shadows on 
the Rock were dominated in literature 
by the climate of T. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land. A score of important writers em- 
phasized the negative. Observing the pre- 
determined slaughter of a squid by a 
lobster, Theodore Dreiser categorized 
human beings into two animal groups— 
predaceous and preyed-upon. Other 
writers became identified with the catch- 
words they championed: the lost genera- 
tion of Hemingway, all the sad young 
men of Fitzgerald. For James T. Farrell 
the south side of Chicago was a teeming 
wilderness that snared the soul of youn 
Lonigan, called it Studs, and killed it 
inch by inch; in this jungle stood no 
mesa of refuge or sanctuary, not the 
Church itself. 


Some, like Miss Cather, adopted the 
Rock as a symbol. But in most eyes it 
was barren and dry. Irwin Shaw em- 
ployed it in the title of his “The Dry 
Rock” to dramatize the triumph of ex- 
pediency and cheap compromise over 
ideals, thus reversing Edward Everett’s 
eulogy of Washington, “A great charac- 
ter, founded on the living rock of princi- 
ple,” which may well have provided the 
impetus for both Shaw and Willa Cather. 

The work of Eliot himself may best 
serve. Twice in The Waste Land he 
treats the Big Red Rock at length, postu- 
lating with it futility and disillusion: 


And the dead tree gives no shelter, the 
cricket no relief, 

And the dry stone no sound of water. Only 

There is shadow under this red rock, 

(Come in under the shadow of this red 
rock), 

And I will show you . 
of dust. 


. . fear in a handful 


Eliot’s major accusation against the Rock 
is its aridity: 


Here is no water but only rock 
Rock and no water and the sandy road 
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The road winding above among the moun- 
tains 

Which are mountains of rock without water 

If there were water we should stop and 
drink 

Amongst the rock one cannot stop or 


It is a curious happenstance that this 
aridity is denied specifically each time 
Miss Cather uses the Rock in her work. 
From the opening scene of “The En- 
chanted Bluff ’ the boys lying beside the 
cool river dreaming of their mesa, water 
is present. Thea Kronborg bathes each 
morning in a refreshing stream beside 
the clift-dweller remains; Latour watches 
the Indians at Acoma draw life-giving 
water from cisterns and deep wells; Tom 
Outland must ford a deep stream to 
reach his mesa, and, of course, Quebec 
is practically surrounded by the St. Law- 
rence. Even in winter there, thoughts are 
turned on spring and the great thaw 
that will bring fleets from France. (A 
name, too, lingers on the mind, that of 
Auclair the apothecary. Why did she 
choose to call him “clearwater”? Most 
probably coincidence. But might there 
not be method in the madness? ) 

Certainly Willa Cather could write of 
the Waste Land as well as Eliot or any 
for whom that figure was central.* It was 
a theme on which she concentrated in a 
long series of novels and stories which 
deplored the passing of the pioneer 
spirit; it was the dejection with which 
she could write of the sons of the pio- 
neers in her native Nebraska, “The gen- 
eration now in the driver’s seat hates to 
make anything, wants to live and die in 
an automobile . . . to buy everything 
ready-made: clothes, food, education, 
music, pleasure . . . is interested in mate- 
rial comfort, in buying whatever is ex- 
pensive and ugly.” 

Willa Cather was not completely out 
of step with the writers of her era, but 


1Cf. Bernard Baum, “Willa Cather’s Waste 
Land,” SAQ, XLVIII (1949), 589-601. 
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the difference is tremendous. From her 
waste land there rises always the Rock, 
strong, defiant, reaching for the clouds 
to postulate all the affirmative virtues of 


character, fidelity, idealism, civilization, 
culture, religion, ethics and order, stand- 
ing as Miss Cather would express it, like 
a Tanagra figurine among Kewpie dolls! 


Poetic Cosmology in Pope’s An Essay on Man 


Rosert H. 


Following John Crowe Ransom’s ter- 
minology, we shall define structure for 
the purposes of this paper as the para- 
phrasable content of a poem, or, more 
generally, as the intelligible ideas which 
inform the poem, ideas subject to con- 
version into flat, logical prose statement. 
We may then define texture as that addi- 
tional measure of thought content con- 
veyed by the poem, which is not con- 
vertible into simple prose statement. On 
this basis we may divide — inform- 
ing or structural ideas in Epistle I of 
An Essay on Man into four major 
groups. 

His first idea has to do with the princi- 
ple of gradation or succession, which 
receives explicit statement in the image 
of the Great Chain of Being. Readers 
interested in the history and analysis of 
this idea will find Professor Lovejoy’s 
study invaluable; it is sufficient for our 
purposes to note that Pope followed the 
usual eighteenth-century ideas of the 
Universe as a vast chain of all possible 
beings reaching from God in finely 
shaded degrees down through the lowest 
and simplest forms of inert matter; Man 
in this cosmology is placed midway in 
the Chain, and forms, by means of his 
dual nature, the essential link between 
the wholly spiritual and the wholly 
material halves of the Chain. 

Combined and interfused with the 
Great Chain of Being, which we might 
call Pope’s “linear” view of the Universe, 
is the second structural idea, that of the 
Newtonian system of planets and minor 
satellites revolving in circular orbits 
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about suns and stars, these systems being 
the units of larger and yet larger systems 
extending away in all directions in a 
space of apparently infinite dimensions. 
If Pope’s Chain of Being is an essentially 
linear concept, his Newtonian Universe 
is essentially spherical: the moons, 
planets, and stars are spheres, they re- 
volve about one another in circular 
orbits, and the fact that space is limitless 
in all directions, each system becoming 
part of a yet larger system, seems to 
predicate a cosmology whose structural 
basis is that of balanced and counter- 
balanced spheres. 

Pope’s third structural idea springs pri- 
marily from his first: Man is the central 
link in the Chain, unique in that he 
blends and connects the spiritual world 
above with the material world below; if 
the plentitude of being is to be fulfilled, 
there must be such a dual-natured crea- 
ture; there must be a being whose nature 
is essentially paradoxical. Thus, in an 
essay dealing with Man, Pope’s third 
informing idea is that of duality, para- 
dox, and conflict, centered in Man, but 
also, because the Universe is viewed (if 
properly studied) through Man, extend- 
ing outward through the whole cosmos. 

From this third idea, and blending also 
with the ideas of the Chain and the 
Sphere, springs the fourth: the idea of 
Balance: if paradox and conflict are 
essential to the best possible of worlds, 
then also essential is the idea of check 
and counter-check, to maintain stability 
between the conflicting elements and to 
prevent the Universe from falling back 
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into chaos. Further, the idea of a circular 
system, of a spherical Universe, suggests 
a central point of balance, a fulcrum or 
pivot upon which the cosmos delicately 
swings. By these means the four struc- 
tural ideas are carefully interrelated. 

It is now our task to see how these 
four structural ideas are handled within 
the texture of the First Epistle. Again, a 
division can be made: Pope seems to 
handle his effects of texture on two main 
levels: (1) the level of concrete meta- 
phor and simile; (2) the more subtle and 
less easily analyzed level of grammatical 
syntax, ‘parallelism, antithesis, onoma- 
topoeia, and meter. We should here note 
that the ideas of the Chain and Sphere 
lend themselves easily to the first level 
of texture- development — Pope relies 
heavily on concrete imagery to intensify 
and clarify these two ideas. The two 
latter concepts, of Balance and Paradox, 
being more abstract and not susceptible 
to adequate visualization, are handled in 
the main on the second level. 

Let us first note a few of the devices 
by which Pope strengthens and clarifies 
the idea of the Chain of Being. The 
heroic couplet, of course, itself gives the 
feeling of a linked, chain-like series of 
thoughts, almost syllogistic in nature as 
Pope develops them. More specifically, 
at one point he actually gives a picture 
of the height, width, and depth—the 
dimensions of the Chain extended both 
upward and downward from Man’s cen- 
tral position: 


Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below! 
Vast Chain of Being! (1, 235-237) 


Obvious devices such as these are re- 
inforced by less obvious syntactical 
tricks such as a clearly conscious linkage 
of words within a couplet: 


Whar future bliss, 
know, 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
(I, 93-94) 


he gives not thee to 
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and again: 
Where al] must full or not coherent be, 


And all that rises, rise in due degree. 
(1, 45-46) 


Further, the central position of Man in 
the Chain is indicated not only by struc- 
tural statement but also by syntactical 
arrangement in terms of brute-man- 
spirit: “From brutes what men, from 
men what spirits know ...” (1, 79). Note 
in this case how the inclusion of “men” 
in both prepositional phrases parallels 
Man’s position in both the spiritual and 
material worlds. 


Indeed, Pope, in his word order, car- 
ries us up the scale—“Men would be 
Angels, Angels would be Gods” (1, 126) 
—(with, in this case, the word “Angels” 
repeated to form the syntactical and vis- 
ual link between “Men” and “Gods”) 
and then back down the scale in pre- 
cisely reversed word order: 


Aspiring to be Gods, if Angels fell. 
Aspiring to be Angels. Men rebel. (1, 127- 
128) 


by bringing the whole 
ar submerged, of moral 


and finishes u 
concept, so 
inversion, out of the realm of suggestion 
and into that of straightforward state- 
ment: 


And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of Order, sins against th’ Eternal Cause. 
(1, 129-130) 


Orderly and sequential movement 
down the Chain also occurs in these 
lines: “No glass can reach; from Infinite 
to thee, / From thee to Nothing” (I, 
240-241). Note further how “sensual” 
precedes “mental” in a word order ob- 
viously intended to ascend: 


Far as Creation’s ample range extends, 
The scale of sensual, mental powers ascends 
. (1, 207-208) 


And if physically and metaphysically 
there is a gradation in the parts of the 
human body, Pope strengthens this sense 
of succession by his word order: 
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What if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be head? (1, 259- 
260) 


In these lines three distinct gradations are 
implied, Pope working all three for all 
they are worth: (1) the relative position 
of the members of the human body in 
space, head above the feet; (2) the 
subordination in the mechanical order of 
the lower members to the controlling 
head; and (3) the metaphysical gradation 
in terms fullness of being. This word 
order is everywhere carefully followed, 
note the scientifically correct arrange- 
ment of ascending densities-of- matter in 
these lines: “See. through this air, this 
ocean, and this earth...” (I, 233). 

The chain-like implications are further 
developed by Pope in his careful and re- 
peated linking of similar words, he 
either repeats the same word—“Being on 
Being wrecked, and world on world” 
(I, 254)—or links a given verb with its 
similar noun: “Lives through all life, ex- 
tends through all extent” (1, 273). 

We have mentioned already how the 
heroic couplet lends itself almost per- 
fectly to the idea of linkage or graduated 
succession. Pope amplifies this impression 
by using parallel structure in adjacent 
couplets. For example, note how the fol- 
lowing four lines are fused (1) in 
thought: the four lines are a complete, 
independent idea; (2) on the level of 
rhythm: there is only a very light 
caesura in the first line of each couplet, 
with a very heavy caesura in the two 
second lines, both caesuras being in pre- 
cisely the same position in the line: 


Each seeming want compensated of course, 

Here with degree of softness, there of force; 

All in exact proportion to the state; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. (I, 
181-184) 


Each line is a separate link, each couplet 
a larger link, the whole possessing a 
chain-like, linear coherence. 

Another device that Pope uses is that 
of achieving a chain-like effect within a 
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line by means of a series of words, linked 
by commas. Here is a noun-chain: 


But of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 
The strong connexions, nice dependencies, 
Gradations just. (1, 29-31) 


And two lines later he specifically men- 
tions the Chain, using in this case two 
forms of the verb “to draw” to increase 
the internal linkage: 


Is the great chain, that draws all to agree, 
And drawn supports, upheld by God, or 
thee? (I, 33-34) 


Again, here is a chain of adjectives— 
“Why formed so weak, so little, and so 
blind” (I, 36)—paralleled two lines later 
by the similar comparative forms: “Why 
formed no weaker, blinded, and no less?” 
(I, 38). 

So much for the Chain-effects which 
Pope builds in Epistle I. Let us now 
glance at his use of spherical or circular 
imagery. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Pope is able to achieve 
effects of more variety and greater 
subtlety with the idea of the Chain than 
with that of the Sphere. While Pope was 
able to reinforce his Chain-imagery by 
the subtle and delicate devices of syntax 
which we have already noted, he found 
his materials more circumscribed and 
limited when working with the idea of 
the Sphere, and was forced to confine 
himself to direct, specific, and concrete 
simile and metaphor. A comparison of 
his handling of the two ideas would 
therefore seem to indicate that some 
images are more adaptable to poetry than 
others: language, being a series of words 
flowing in succession ‘through time, has 
already inherent in it the texture and 
suggestion of a Chain, which tendencies 
Pope exploited to the maximum; but 
these Chain-like tendencies could not, of 
course, be applied with the same effec- 
tiveness to the image of the Newtonian 
Sphere. 


Within these limitations Pope does as 
much as possible with his Sphere- 
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imagery. Words like “world” and “sys- 
tem” do not seem to carry the linear 
connotations of the Chain, but rather the 
“round” connotations of the Newtonian 
Universe: 


See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns. (I, 
24-26) 


although we must also note that the 
“worlds on worlds” figure provides a 
subtle fusion of both the Chain and the 
Circle images. 

But Pope does not confine his circular 
imagery to the material cosmos: he seems 
to extend it into the spiritual and moral 
worlds: 


So Man, who here seems principal alone, 

Perhaps acts second to some sphere un- 
known, 

Touches some wheel, or verges to some 
goal; 

"Tis but a part we see, and not the whole. 
(I, 56-59) 


The circular connotations of this passage 
are increased when we remember that 
“verge” comes from the Latin vergere, to 
bend or turn. 

In this passage the spherical imagery 
is very explicit; Pope obviously was 
intending his effects: 

That each may fill the circle marked by 

Heaven: 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

(I, 86-90) 


Specifically spherical imagery occurs 
with striking frequency—“If to be per- 
fect in the certain sphere” (1, 73)—“All 
quit their sphere, and rush into the skies” 
(I, 124)—“Let ruling Angels from their 
spheres be hurled” (I, 253) — “Submit. — 
In this, or any other sphere” (I, 285— 
combined with the concept of the whole 
cosmos revolving about a center: “Heav- 
en’s whole foundations to their centre 
nod...” (I, 255). 
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Thus we see that Pope was able to 
handle his first two ideas, of the Chain 
and of the Newtonian sphere, not only 
by means of explicit surface structure— 
direct simile and metaphor—but also by 
means of less obvious but nonetheless 
very effective devices of texture. The 
case of the third structural idea, that of 
the paradoxical, dualistic nature of Man 
and the Universe, is somewhat different. 
The direct, on-the-surface devices used 
for the Chain and Sphere are of little 
help; mechanical syntactical tricks of 
less. Hence, the inherent paradoxes of 
Epistle I are deeply submerged, much 
farther away from the surface of the 
poem than the two ideas already dis- 
cussed. To adequately describe them 
would require an intensive explication of 
the text which is beyond the scope of 
this study—all we can do is indicate a 
few of the implied metaphysical and 
theological incongruities. 

Paradox appears early in the poem. 
Pope says he is about to “expatiate 
[freely] o’er all the scene of Man,” and 
attempt to “vindicate the ways of God 
to Man.” There is in these lines a con- 
fident suggestion of clarity and ease of 
approach, a poised faith in the incisive 
analytical powers of the human intellect. 
But against this optimistic promise of 
intellectual clarity Pope places the 
famous hunting figure, calling the Uni- 
verse “A Wild, where weeds and flowers 
promiscuous shoot” (I, 7), full of 
“coverts” and “latent tracts,” inhabited 
by a confused humanity that either 
“blindly creep or sightless soar.” Thus, 
Pope immediately sets up a tension be- 
tween the eighteenth-century view of 
the logical clarity of the human reason 
on the one hand, and the natural irregu- 
larity, obscurity, and confusion of both 
the Universe and Man on the other. The 
paradox continues with Pope stating that 
God is infinitely wise and that out of this 
infinite wisdom He has created the best 
possible of worlds: 
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Of Systems possible, if ’tis confest 
That Wisdom infinite must form the best, 
(I, 43-44) 


and then he immediately turns around 

and admits that Infinite Wisdom may 

have slipped up: 

And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, if God has placed him [Man] 
wrong? (I, 49-50) 


At first glance this may seem merely 
weak theology, not to be dignified with 
the name of deliberate paradox. But 
beneath this surface solution lies the real 
paradox, that the free-agent Man, be- 
cause he is in plentitude necessarily a 
free agent, must also necessarily have the 
power to inquire into and question the 
ways of God to Man. Not by faith alone 
does eighteenth century Man live. 


Yet deeper paradox is hidden in the 
lines about the lamb: 


The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy Reason, would he skip and play? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery 
food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his 
blood. (I, 81-84) 


Pope’s implied comparison seems to be: 
we are to the lamb as God is to us. But 
the connotations of Man in relation to 
the lamb are not pleasant: the lamb 
bleeds for our pleasure. Thus the conno- 
tations of the bloody, betraying hand 
seem to carry over to a God who can 
calmly view with “equal eye” 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall, 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

(I, 88-90) 


In the best possible of worlds, Man must 
suffer, and blindly await a capricious 
Fate: in one sense, he is of no more value 
in the eyes of God than an atom or an 
evanescent bubble; in another (the use 
of “sparrow” calls us back to the Sermon 
on the Mount) he is “little less than 
Angel.” This passage, on the surface, 
deals with an’s blindness “kindly 


given,” but underneath moves the para- 
dox of a cold and inhuman Universe, 
and possibly, God. 

Space will permit us to glance at only 
one more of the paradoxes which satu- 
rate Epistle I-that of the surprisingly 
delicate structure of the Chain of Being. 
Pope points out that if one link gets out 
of place, if there should happen to be 
“The least confusion but in one, not all,” 
then not “That system only, but the 
Whole must fall” (I, 249-250). The im- 
plication here is that Man, as the center 
of the Chain, and “little less than Angel,” 
has the power, as a free agent, to destroy 
the Chain. That Wisdom Infinite should 
build His Chain with such a weak and 
rebellious link is paradoxical indeed, but 
necessary if the plenitude of being is to 
be fulfilled. Pope’s cosmos is certainly 
more “covert” and “latent tract” than 
open, sunfilled field. 

Out of the paradox of Pope’s cosmos, 
and out of the Newtonian circular or 
spherical Universe, comes the fourth in- 
forming idea of the Epistle—that of 
Balance. This concept receives expression 
in the texture of Epistle I in terms of 
syntax and placement of the caesura (the 
syntactical pivot-point is indicated by 

What other planets circle other suns (1, 26) 
Say first, of God above, , or Man below 

(I, 16) 

Say, bere we gives too little, , there too 

much (1, 116) 

Yet cry, lf Man’s unhappy . God’s unjust 

(I, 118) 

Alone made perfect here, , immortal there 

(I, 120) 

All in exact proportion to the state; 
Nothing to add, , and nothing to abate. (I, 
183-184) 


This obvious balance is capable of fur- 
ther refinement as in this line: “From 
brutes what men, « from men what spir- 
its know” (I, 79). Not only do the two 
prepositional phrases balance about the 
caesura, but the identical words used on 
both sides of the syntactical fulcrum 
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intensify the sense of balance. Further, 
another kind of balance is attained in 
the delayed use of the controlling verb 
“know”—held until the end of the line 
to form what Professor Tillotson calls a 
“delayed pivot.” Perhaps it is not too 
far-fetched to note that the thought of 
the two prepositional phrases “pivots” 
about the verb “know” much as the 
planets revolve about a Newtonian sun. 
Thus in one line we find devices of tex- 
ture touching upon the Chain (as pointed 
out above), the Sphere, and the idea of 
cosmic Balance. Balance also occurs in 
the larger elements of the poem. One 
example will suffice: 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all 
the same; 
Great in the earth, as in th’ ethereal frame; 
Warnms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all 
extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal 
part, 
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A full, as perfect, in a hair as heart: 

As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 

As the rapt Seraph that adores and burns: 

To him no high, no low, no great, no small; 

He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all. 
(1, 267-280) 


Out of the fourteen lines of this verse 
paragraph which deals with the balanc- 
ing effect of God pervading the whole 
cosmos, nine lines revolve about a heavy 
comma-caesura placed precisely in the 
middle of the line, and five have pre- 
cisely the same grammatical structure 
and stress placement on one side of the 
caesure as on the other; the paragraph 
begins with the word “all” and ends with 
the same word, thus balancing the para- 
graph as a whole. 

And, appropriately enough, Epistle I 
ends with a couplet containing two of 
Pope’s strongest syntactical balances; 
here, most clearly, we have Newtonian 
thought rendered into the texture of 
poetic form: 

And, spite of pride, . in erring Reason’s 

Spite, 

One truth is clear, WHATEVER IS, « IS 
RIGHT. (1, 293-294) 


NCTE Officers for 1958 


At the Minneapolis convention, Council members elected the following new officers. 
Brice Harris, President: A graduate of Erskine, with a Ph.D. from Harvard, Harris has 
taught at Cornell and Illinois, and has been a professor at Penn State since 1947. Author 
of Charles Sackville and editor of Eight Famous Plays of the Restoration, President Harris 
has published other scholarship in the seventeenth-century field, and has worked on 
many a pedagogical project in the NCTE and CEA. He spent part of last year as Profes- 
sor of American Studies at the University of Zaragoza, also giving lectures at Pamplona, 
Bordeau, and Nottingham. Josep Mersanp, First Vice-President: Dr. Mersand, who took 
all his degrees at NYU, is Chairman of English at Jamaica High School and Lecturer at 
Queens College and CCNY. He is the author of works on American literature, modern 
drama, and Chaucer. Heten F. Orson, Second Vice-President: Director of Language 
Arts in the Seattle Public Schools, Miss Olson has published textbooks, lectured at uni- 
versities on English teaching, and acted as consultant in language arts for various school 
systems. Georce Arms, College Section Chairman: A well-known author of textbooks, 
criticism, and scholarship in the American field, Arms went to Princeton and took his 
Ph.D. at NYU before teaching at Mary Washington and at New Mexico. He is co-editor 
of The Explicator. 
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THE MACMILLAN 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH Third Edition 


by JOHN M. KIERZEK, formerly Oregon State College 


Most of what we could say in praise of Kierzek has already 
been said by teachers and students during the 18 years 

of its use in American colleges and universities. The third 
edition is a helpful, informal text, eminently teachable and 
unpretentious. A teacher using it says: “No handbook has 
such ingenious and diverse exercises as does Kierzek ... 
There are no lacunae and no inadequate treatments.” 

1954, 579 pages, $3.25 


Form A 
Fourth Edition 


by DON W. EMERY, University of Washington, and 
JOHN M. KIERZEK, formerly Oregon State College 


ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


Like the previous editions of this popular workbook for 
remedial English courses, the fourth edition of English 
Fundamentals, Form A concentrates on practice and use 
rather than formal grammar. New in this edition are sections 
on usage, vocabulary, and the paragraph; revised definitions 
and discussions of grammar; and fresh progress tests and 
exercises. January, 1958 
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RAM 

by ALEXANDER W. ALLISON, ARTHUR J. CARR, and 

ARTHUR M. EASTMAN, University of Michigan 


This new anthology introduces the student to drama through 
ele en plays of great and enduring merit. Note the 

complete Table of Contents; Sophocles’ Oedipus Rez, 
“uripides’ Alcestis, Jonson’s Volpone, Moliére’s The Miser, 
Sheridan’s The Rivals, Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler, Chekhov's 

The Cherry Orchard, Synge’s Riders to the Sea, O’Casey’s 
Juno and the Paycock, Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba, 7 e 
an Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of Chaillot. 

1957, 693 pages, (paper), $2.95 


by HAROLD F. GR and BERNARD S. OLDSEY, 
Pennsylvania State University 


This combination text amd book of readings, designed for 
courses in Freshman English, Exposition, and Advanced 
Coraposition, was deseribed by a professor who read the manu- 
script as “a remarkably well thought-out and written book 
—all in all a superior piece of work, full of fine judgment. 

and excellent readings ... The colloquial manner, main- 
tained throughout, seems excellent . . . Carefully studied, 
this book is an education in itself.” 1957, 230 pages, $s25 7 
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A COURSE IN MODERN LINGUISTICS 
by CHARLES F. HOCKETT, Cornell University 


This introductory linguistics text surveys the whole field of 
the scientific study of human language. A critic of the manu- 
script reports: “Hockett has given us the best treatment I 
know . . . It is effectively planned so as to enable the student 
to override his preconceptions and to look objectively at 
language matters previously either unrecognized, or, 

more likely, vague and marginally perceived through a mist 

of misconceptions...’ Spring, 1958 


EXPLORING POETRY 


by M. L. ROSENTHAL, New York University, and 
A. J. M. SMITH, Michigan State University 


Professor Walter MacKellar, at New York University, tells 
us: “Where there are so many merits, it is difficult to know 
with which to begin, but I would first name what I believe 

to be one of the most important, namely: the idea, running 
through the whole book, that poetry vitally concerns us 

all; that it deals with the fundamental aspects of life; that 
without it we cannot truly understand ourselves . . . The 
interpretations of individual poems are so good that I do not 
see how they could be improved .. .” 1955, 758 pages, $4.50 
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RILL 


by WILLIAM 3. MORGAN, West ‘Contra Costa Junior 
College 


Designed to provide college freshmen with concrete help in 
writing and revising themes, this workbook covers the 
organization and writing of a theme as well as the funda- 
mentals of grammar, punctuation and spelling. A reader 

of the manuscript commented: “It wil! teach itself, I’m sure, 
very effectively. The several demonstrations applied to the 
subjects do show how a composition can be planned, organized, 
shaped, and completed. This kind of thing is exactly what 
many students can profit by.” 1957, 248 pages, (paper), $2.00 


SAMURL Brigham Young University 


To help college students recognize and remedy their 
vocabulary weaknesses, this workbook emphasizes the im- 
portance of understanding words in context. The text is based 
on a study of word components; chapters and exercises on 
semantic change and use of the dictionary are included, as 
well as material on Greek and Latin roots, prefixes, and 
suffixes. Spring, 1958 


(60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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LINGUISTICS IN THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 


R. C. Stmonint, Jr. 


At a recent regional meeting of college 
English teachers, I interjected the observa- 
tion that a course in linguistics should be 
required in the undergraduate English 
major program. One professor from a large 
university agreed immediately that all 
English majors should have “a course in 
the history of the language.” Another gen- 
tleman from a _ well-known liberal arts 
college thought too that “a course in phi- 
lology” should be required. After one or 
two more comments of similar nature, the 
chairman of the group, a lady from a dis- 
tinguished woman’s college, informed us 
that “a course in Anglo-Saxon” has been a 
traditional requirement at her institution. 
Then after a few more polite assents in 
deference to my impertinence the discus- 
sion turned back to the relative merits of 
English and American literature. 

Now one cannot emphasize too much the 
fact that not one of the score or more of 
college English teachers in the room seemed 
to understand me. Have we English spe- 
cialists gone so far our separate ways that 
we can no longer communicate efficiently 
with one another? Or has the new science 
of linguistics developed so rapidly that we 
now have a semantic problem in the pro- 
fession? Indeed, “linguistics” today is a 
discipline understood by its enthusiastic 
initiates, but to the uninitiated it seems to 
be vaguely synonymous with “philology,” 
“history of the language,” and “Anglo- 
Saxon.” 

What we have today is an evolving con- 
cept of language similar to the evolution in 
point of view concerning literature that has 
been going on for a generation. At the 
turn of the century, literature was often 
taught as an adjunct to philology. There is, 
for example, an anecdote about a famous 
English scholar of some years ago whose 
classroom blackboards looked the same 
whether he had just finished teaching Old 
Norse, Shakespeare, or Composition: they 
were always full of etymologies. Then came 


literary history and the “period” courses 
which are still very much with us in the 
English curriculum. But after the rise of 
the “new criticism” we now study literature 
for its own sake—ars gratia artis. A similar 
but more rapid change in emphasis is cur- 
rently taking place in the field of. linguistics. 

As with literature, linguistics had for 
many years a strong historical emphasis, 
something still of the heavy hand laid upon 
all branches of English study by the great 
advances made during the nineteenth cen- 
tury in what was then called historical 
philology. Courses in Anglo-Saxon, Middle 
English, and History of the English Lan- 
guage (and attendant professorships of 
English philology in the large universities) 
are the most common manifestations of this 
phase of the development of linguistics as 
a discipline. 

During the last decade, linguistics has 
been the most dynamic of research fields, 
developing into a discipline that has rapidly 
become so complex and remote from other 
fields of English that it may soon find it 
necessary to divorce itself almost entirely 
from them. Indeed, the Linguistic Society 
of America has chosen to have an associated 
meeting with the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation only twice in the last ten years. 
Linguists also tend more and more to think 
of themselves as scientists rather than 
humanists and have even managed recently 
to get research grants from science founda- 
tions. 

It is possible to look back from enough 
perspective now to discern the chief lines of 
development of linguistics of interest to 
the English scholar. These may be described 
as (1) historical linguistics, (2) comparative 
linguistics, (3) general or descriptive lin- 
guistics, and (4) structural linguistics. 
Twentieth-century innovations, such as 
statistical linguistics and psycholinguistics, 
are other fields attracting interest but can- 
not as yet be considered of primary im- 
portance. On the undergraduate level, we 
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shall concern ourselves with only descrip- 
tive and structural linguistics. 

In that the great majority of our under- 
graduate English majors eventually become 
public school teachers, it is important to 
point out some of the values of language 
study. From the heavy emphasis on litera- 
ture in most English major programs, one 
would never suspect that the teacher of 
English actually spends far more time in 
the school curriculum dealing with lan- 
guage. Some knowledge of phonetics and 
phonemics, for instance, is a great help not 
only in understanding the signaling system 
of the language but also in dictionary study, 
in analyzing speech lapses, and in ascer- 
taining the reason for certain spelling 
errors. With morphology, too, students are 
amazed to discover that English grammar 
is not as complex and inconsistent as it 
seems to be, that “irregular” verbs are not 
really irregular, and that forms like “he 
don’t” and “hisself” are not capricious bar- 
barisms without foundation or precedent 
Another familiar feature of the public 
school curriculum is word study, for which 
the teacher should have some knowledge of 
the principles of etymology and semantics. 
Furthermore, dialect geography provides 
our best illustration of one of the cardinal 
principles of linguistics that language is at 
once a highly personal instrument and a 
group medium moulded by time and place. 
Indeed, the whole language arts program in 
the schools should be taught out of a back- 
ground of descriptive linguistics. 

Thirty semester hours is the most preva- 
lent requirement for an English major 
throughout the United States. Certainly, at 
least one-fifth of this total, or six semester 
hours, should be devoted to language study. 
I should like to propose, then, a program 
of two basic linguistics courses of three 
semester hours each for the undergraduate 
English major. The one will be a broad 
course treating several important fields of 
linguistics; the other will be a course treat- 
ing specifically the syntax and usage of 
American English. These courses may be 
briefly described as follows: 

(1) Descriptive English Linguistics: an 
introduction to linguistic science, empha- 
sizing phonology (particularly phonemics 
and phonetic change) and morphology (the 
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inflectional system of English) but with 
some attention also to principles of ety- 
mology (sources of English vocabulary and 
the wordmaking potentialities of the lan- 
guage), dialect geography, orthography 
(the writing system of English and the 
relation between sound and spelling), and 
semantics (at least the changing values 
and meanings of words). 

(2) Modern English Grammar: analysis 
of the structure of present-day American 
English and a study of problems of usage 
(based on, for example, the Fries, Lloyd 
and Warfel, and Roberts system of syntax 
and the Pooley approach to usage). 


There are certain merits to this proposal 
that require further comment. The courses 
as described are not so radically new that 
traditional English departments could not 
in time adapt to them. Where courses in 
the history of the language are now being 
given (publishers’ representatives tell me 
that Baugh’s 1935 text is still being widely 
used), a shift in emphasis to a descriptive 
analysis of the living language would be 
required. Where courses in traditional 
grammar are being taught, a new system 
based on the latest research would have to 
be substituted. 

Fortunately, within the past two years 
textbook materials suitable for both courses 
have been published. The point I must 
stress, however, is that the student can get 
by himself whatever historical and tradi- 
tional materials are necessary; precious 
class time must be reserved for working 
with the more difficult materials of recent 
research in linguistics. And while the new 
textbooks have had some success in adapt- 
ing high level research to a practical teach- 
ing situation, it is still a challenge to the 
instructor to make the transition clear and 
meaningful. 

There are, moreover, several definite ad- 
vantages in standardizing—at least to the 
point of describing general content—the 
linguistics courses required in the under- 
graduate English major. Only the most 
specific proposals impress curriculum 
makers, and when one considers the close 
relation between certification regulations 
for teachers and college curricula in many 
states it becomes even more important for 
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English teachers to present some united 
front concerning both quantity and quality 
of training in their profession. 

I dare say too that graduate schools of 
English would be pleased to discover some 
general pattern in the undergraduate prep- 
aration of students — at least, so far as 
English language training is concerned. 
After the basic undergraduate courses in 
descriptive linguistics and modern English 
grammar, the graduate student should be 
well-prepared to go on with advanced 
courses in either structural, historical, or 
comparative linguistics as required in his 
program. This implies that M.A.’s and 
Ph.D.’s in English should be prepared as 
language teachers too as well as specialists 


in literature — unless we can guarantee these 
people that their first job will not be teach- 
ing Freshman English. 

So rapid have been developments in 
linguistic science that some statement con- 
cerning the role of linguistics in the under- 
graduate English major program is neces- 
sary lest we compound misunderstanding 
with confusion. The discipline has become 
so complex and differentiated that vague 
references and resolutions at teachers’ meet- 
ings about the significance of “linguistics” 
are no longer meaningful. Teachers of 
literature must understand what we are 
talking about if we are to gain their sup- 
port in re-designing the English major cur- 
riculum. 


Tom SAWYER’S FENCE 
Tyrus Hittway 


Tom Sawyer’s fence plays a rather prom- 
inent role in the amusing events of Chapter 
II in Mark Twain’s The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer (1875). Here Tom displays 
his cleverness and his intuitive knowledge 
of human psychology in the famous white- 
washing episode. Since the fence consti- 
tutes the most important single item of the 
setting for this episode, one would expect 
of the author in describing it more than 
casual attention to details. To know what 
the fence looked like is nec in order 
to understand the task which faced a boy 
assigned unwillingly to the whitewashing 
of it. Yet Mark Twain described this fence 
in only the briefest of terms, and readers 
in general apparently have formed an al- 
most wholly incorrect notion of its actual 
appearance. 

The common concept of a board fence in 
modern days would seem to be a struc- 
ture about five or six feet high constructed 
of wooden boards perhaps a foot or so in 
width fastened side by side in a perpendicu- 
lar position. This is the kind of small-town 
fence which one remembers from child- 
hood and which one sometimes meets, 
though rarely now, in several — of the 
country even today. This is also the kind 
which the illustrators of Tom Sawyer, by 


and large, have shown us in the popular 
editions. It is even the kind which the 
antiquarian restorers have built adjacent to 
the Mark Twain house in Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, where the actual original presumably 
existed. But it is mot the kind of fence that 
Mark Twain had in mind when writing 
the second chapter of his book. The second 
paragraph of that chapter begins as follows: 


Tom appeared on the sidewalk with a bucket 
of whitewash and a long-handled brush. He 
surveyed the fence, and all gladness left him 
and a deep melancholy settled down upon his 
spirit. Thirty yards of board fence nine feet 
high. Life to him seemed hollow, and existence 
but a burden. Sighing he dipped his brush and 


passed it along the topmost plank. . . . 


*Probably the most commonly read illustrated 
editions of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
if one is to judge by the copies to be found 
on the shelves of our public libraries, are sev- 
eral published by H with illustrations 

orth Brehm, the Heritage Press edition 
illustrated by Norman Rockwell, the so-called 
Authorized Edition published just after World 
War I by Collier, the chil ’s edition of 
Winston containing illustrations by Peter Hurd, 
and the children’s edition of World which 
had Louis Slobodkin as illustrator. In all these, 
the fence is much of a “standard” type, 
as hove 
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Now, the fence, instead of being five or 
six feet high as many readers imagine it, 
is clearly stated to be nine feet high —a fact 
which must come somewhat as a surprise 
to the illustrators of the book. But even 
more surprising is the other change which 
must be made in our mental picture of the 
fence. The boards or planks of which it is 
constructed are not placed side by side in 
a vertical position but are horizontal. Tom 
began his unwelcome work of white-wash- 
ing by dipping his brush and passing it 
along the topmost plank. 

This would appear to be quite a different 
fence from that imagined by most readers 
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and illustrators of Tom Sawyer. 


*It may be objected that Mark Twain’s de- 
scription could conceivably apply to a fence 
made of a number of vertical planks held to- 
gether at the top by a horizontal plank. The 
author agrees, but he has been unable to find 
any pictures of such a fence dating from Tom 
Sawyer’s time. Fences made up entirely of 
vertical planks and fences made up entirely of 
horizontal planks (with supporting posts) are 
recalled by elderly persons who spent their 
childhood in Missouri during the late nine- 
teenth century. The Sawyer fence would ap- 

ar to have been an unusually high one, un- 
ion Mark Twain was intentionally exaggerat- 


ing. 


Tue REFERENCE PAPER AND IN-CLAss WRITING 


J. W. WaLtace 


The conviction that reference papers 
written by students often represent little of 
their own thought, and, all too frequently, 


little of their own expression has led me 
to require that the first draft of such papers 
be written in class. The instructor who has 
not received and read papers purporting to 
be samples of student composition but 
which were in reality merely a series of 
direct paraphrasings of sources or, worse 
still, of unacknowledged copying, has little 
in common with me in the way of experi- 
ence, and I cannot hope that what I am 
saying in this essay will prove, for him, 
either relevant or applicable. The method 
which I employ does not guarantee that 
every composition will be a superior per- 
formance nor does it assure that each paper 
will show evidence of thoroughly devel- 
oped critical judgment, but it does make 
certain that the ideas put into writing will 
pass first through the mind of the writer; 
and that, in my opinion, is important. 

As the first step in this process, the stu- 
dent is asked to select a literary work, or a 
part of that work, and to read it with 
understanding and with adequate attention 
to detail. A student might select, for ex- 
ample, Canto I of Don Juan, as did the 
student whose writing I have chosen to 


illustrate in connection with this discussion. 
His first responsibility is that of familiariz- 
ing himself thoroughly with this work, or 
the selected portion of it, and he furnishes 
evidence of this familiarity by giving an 
oral report on the work either in class or 
in conference. Ignoring the existence of 
published collections of plot summaries and 
book digests will not, I have found, exor- 
cise them; so I ask an occasional question 
regarding an incident or a character not 
likely to be treated in the summaries. After 
a time, one does not have to worry too 
much about the short cuts to plot-getting, 
for when students learn that the instructor 
is not entirely naive, they will address 
themselves to reading the original and 
usually find that such reading is not so 
bad after all. 


Once the student has made a satisfactory 
oral report, he is ready to give some 
thought to the selection of a topic and then 
to do his collateral reading. The in-class 
writing of the first draft of the paper fol- 
lows. If the theme has to be rewritten, the 
second writing is done under supervised 
conditions, but additional class time is not 
given for this purpose. Let us examine now 
a portion of the original draft of a paper 
dealing with Don Juan: 
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Juan and Julia: The New Adam and Eve 

There have been many Adams and Eves 
since the first pair were created in the be- 
ginning of time by God and placed in the 
Garden of Eden. These later Adams and 
Eves differ, however, from the originals, but 
ofttimes are confronted with similar problems. 
One such “Adam” and “Eve” may found 
in Lord Byron’s Don Juan, in which Juan 
may be thought of as a type of Adam and 
Julia may be taken to represent Eve. 

Most of us are familiar with the Biblical 
Adam and Eve and how they were eventually 
driven out of the garden. Adam was created 
by God first, and from his rib, God created 
woman, Eve. Both Adam and Eve were happy, 
and had freedom to wander where they de- 
red. 


The comment made regarding the paper 
was that a better plan for developing the 
topic needed to be found and followed. 
The writer was reminded that his paper 
was on Don Juan and was advised that 
every paragraph should deal primarily with 
Don Juan, even though Adam and Eve con- 
stituted the basis upon which Juan and 
Julia were to be discussed. In the revised 
version, the first paragraph remained the 
same, but a new method of organization was 
followed throughout the remainder of the 
composition. The second paragraph now 
read: 

Juan, like the Biblical Adam, was free of 
the cares of the world, and, therefore, content 
with his sweet, innocent life. The untroubled 
existence which Adam experienced for a time 
in the Garden of Eden was paralleled in part 
by the sheltered life of Juan, who was quite 
happy within the circle of warmth and de- 
votion provided by his mother. At the age of 
sixteen, Juan, a tall, handsome youth, had his 
world invaded by Julia, still young, but mar- 
ried, a beautiful woman whose very presence 
stirred something deep within him which he 
could not understand. After their first meet- 
ing, Juan was a changed youth. 


With the paper satisfactorily revised, the 
student proceeded to put in appropriate 
quotations both from the poem and from 
secondary sources, properly documenting 
this material with respect to both foot- 
notes and bibliography. He performed this 
part of the work out of class, to be sure, 
completing the paper and submitting it in 
good form. Page 1 of the composition now 
appeared as; 


Juan" and Julia: A New Adam and Eve 


There have been many Adams and Eves 
since the first pair were created in the be- 
ginning of time by God and placed in the 
Garden of Eden. These later Adams and Eves 
differ, however, from the originals, but oft- 
times are confronted with similar problems. 
One such “Adam” and “Eve” may be found 
in Lord Byron’s Don Juan, in which Juan 
may be thought of as a type of Adam, and 
Julia may be taken to represent Eve. 


Juan, like the Biblical Adam, was: free of 
the cares of the world, and therefore, content 
with his sweet innocent life. The untroubled 
existence which Adam experienced for a time 
in the Garden of Eden was paralleled, in part, 
by the sheltered life of Juan, who was quite 
happy within the circle of warmth and de- 
votion provided by his mother. As Lord Byron 
puts it: 

He studied steadily and grew apace, 
And seemed, at least, in the right road to 
heaven, 
For half his days were passed at church, the 
other 
Between his tutors, confessor, and mother.’ 


At the age of sixteen, Juan, a tall handsome 
youth, had his world invaded by Julia, still 
young, but married, a beautiful woman whose 
very presence stirred something deep within 
him which he could not understand. After 
their first meeting, Juan was a changed youth. 
“There surely will be little doubt with some,” 
the poet points out, 

That Donna Julia knew the reason why, 
But as for Juan, he had no more notion 
Than he who never saw the sea or ocean. 


The passages reproduced are sufficient, 
I believe, to give some idea of the phases 
through which a composition goes under 
the plan which I have been describing. The 
paper in its final form is not considered to 
be a model of composition, and the excerpt 
is not offered as such. It does, however, 
avoid the vice of plagiarism. Of prime im- 
portance is the belief that by writing under 
such conditions, the student profits from his 
experience, and, frankly, if writing expe- 
riences are not to result in improvement, 
we all may very logically ask, “Why pro- 
vide them?” 


‘Lord Byron, Don Juan 1:389-392, in Ernest 
Bernbaum, Anthology of Romanticism (New 
York, 1948), p. 633. 

*Ibid., 1:557-560, p. 636, 


ay 
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ON THE QUARREL SCENE IN Julius Caesar 
Exias ScHwartz 


Perhaps no scene in Shakespeare has been 
more often or more highly praised than 
the quarrel scene in Julius Caesar (IV, iii), 
yet no scene has been the object of so much 
critical silence. The case of Coleridge is 
typical. “I know,” he says, “no part of 
Shakespeare that more impresses on me the 
belief of his genius being superhuman than 
this scene.” And there he leaves us: we 
look in vain for a critical account of the 
scene’s extraordinary We must 
suppose the reticence of Coleridge (and of 
other critics) stems, not from reluctance, 
but from puzzlement; that the very element 
that energizes the scene prevents it also 
from coming readily to the hand of critical 
analysis. 

One of the several virtues of Professor 
Whitaker’s recent study of Shakespeare 
(Shakespeare’s Use of Learning, 1953) lies 
in its providing some indirections by which 
at least a few directions may be found out. 
Whitaker rightly points to Brutus’s second- 
act soliloquy (i, 10-34) as a key to the play. 
It is indeed a crucial moment: Brutus de- 
cides to join the conspiracy on the basis 
of patently fallacious reasoning. This, as 
Whitaker cogently argues, is Shakespeare’s 
method of making dramatically clear the 
wrongness of Brutus’s moral choice, and of 
indicating both its nature and cause. The 
passage, furthermore, defines Brutus’s essen- 
tial character: that anomalous combination 
in a single soul of rigid moral idealism and 
intellectual mediocrity, great nobility and 
dullness of wit. 

On the basis of the very insight he thus 
provides, I find myself in sharp disagree- 
ment with another judgment of Professor 
Whitaker’s — and this indirection takes us 
into the heart of our critical problem. Early 
in the quarrel scene Brutus reproves Cassius 
for his shady methods of getting money. A 
little later he harshly upbraids him for not 
sending him money when he asked for it: 


I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me; 
For I can raise no money by vile means. 


By heaven, I had rather coin my heart 


And drop my blood for drachmas than to 


wring 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile 
trash 

By any indirection. I did send 


To you for gold to pay my legions, 
Which you Senied me. (Iv. iii, 69-77) 


Professor Whitaker finds this passage in- 
eptly written because of Brutus’s incredible 
inconsistency. But Brutus’s speech here is, 
on the contrary, eminently apt. He is 
nobly contemning the practical means to 
a desired end —just as he time and again, 
with fatal consequences, contemns and mud- 
dle-headedly rejects the prudent plans of 
the more intelligent Cassius. What could 
more effectively throw up to the mind’s 
eye Brutus’s characteristic virtue and defect 
than just such inconsistency as he displays 
here? This passage, in fact, harks back to 
the one Whitaker sees as the key to the 
play, for it presents again a dullness of mind 
“inconsistent” with a stern idealism. Bru- 
tus’s very inconsistency, moreover, implies 
a hidden cause for his anger, suggests that 
there is more reason for his passion than 
ever becomes conscious or articulate. 


After Brutus’s wrath has strangely and 
suddenly subsided, Cassius in wonder re- 
marks, “I did not think you could have 
been so angry.” Nor did we. Brutus, as we 
come to know him earlier, is an austere 
Stoic, rigidly controlling all his passions. 
His outburst here is not only uncharacter- 
istic; it is clearly excessive in terms of the 
overt situation. Portia’s death will not 
suffice as its cause. Her death, in fact, 
appears to have been only just thought of, 
a bit of evidence thrown out to prove that 
“No man bears sorrow better.” A moment 
earlier Brutus cried out, “O Cassius, I am 
sick of many griefs.” And the death of 
Portia seems to be the least of them. The 
fact is that Brutus himself does not know 
the cause of his anger. But we do, or, at 
any rate, Shakespeare has so managed his 
scene that we should. It is there beneath 
the words, never explicit, because Brutus 
cannot know of it. 
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QUARREL SCENE IN JULIUS CAESAR 


What is haunting Brutus throughout the 
scene is the sense of having murdered his 
friend to no purpose, of having done some- 
thing horrible and irremediable. I say this 
is “haunting” him because he never becomes 
consciously aware of it, never admits or 
understands the killing as a crime. Unlike 
most of Shakespeare’s tragic heroes, Brutus 
never achieves self-knowledge. (This is but 
another aspect of that bluntness of mind 
which makes his story so poignantly 
ironic.) He has murdered his best friend, 
for what he never ceases to believe a noble 
purpose, on the basis of what he never con- 
sciously doubts to have been valid reasons. 
And he has befriended his worst enemy — 
could he but see it. He never knows this, 
and yet the feeling of having committed 
some irrevocable wrong does come to him 
in the quarrel scene. Though it never 
breaches his consciousness, it is somehow 
there, for him and for us, subtly and em- 
phatically asserting itself, torturing him and 
driving him as only what is unconscious 
can. 

This is why he gives vent to such un- 
controllable anger at Cassius. He never sees 
that Cassius is his evil spirit, but he some- 
how senses it. He lashes out at Cassius 
without knowing why. He seizes on Cas- 
sius’s greed, on his refusal to send him 
money. Of course he is inconsistent: he is 
attacking his destroyer. And Brutus is at- 
tacking too, perhaps, that dimly-felt and 
hated aspect of himself that he can never 
recognize. He is, in short, “projecting.” 

Even while invoking “rational” causes 
for his anger, Brutus comes close at times 
to the real causes — close enough for us to 
know what they are. 


Remember March; the ides of March 
remember. 

Did not great Julius bleed for justice sake? 

What villain touch’d his body that did stab 

And not for justice? (18-21) 


Only in form are the questions here rhe- 
torical ones. Aside from their irony as 
addressed to Cassius, they convey sub- 
merged dubiety in Brutus, a vague sense of 
guilt in their very assertiveness. And Cas- 
sius at times unwittingly says things that 
reverberate in the murky and tormented 
soul of Brutus, where another struggle is 


going on. 

When Caesar liv’d he durst not so have 
tempted me... . 

A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they 


A friendly eye could never see such faults. 


The quarrel comes to its climax with 
Cassius’s bombastic, plaintive protestation 
of wounded friendship. 

There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than Pluto’s mine, richer than gold. 
If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth. 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 
Strike as thou didst at Caesar; for I know, 
When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst 

him better 

Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. (100-107) 
And without a moment’s pause comes 
Brutus’s “Sheathe your dagger.” Why? 
And why is this sudden, desponding ac- 
quiescence, this sudden quiescence of pas- 
sion, so strangely apt? Our answer lies in 
the speech of Cassius: there the murder of 
Brutus’s other friend has been played out 
again for him. It is all there—the motive 
(“If that thou be’st a Roman”), the man- 
ner (“here is my naked breast”), the ex- 
plicit parallel (“Strike as thou didst at 
Caesar”), the contrast (“When thou didst 
hate him worst”). Unknowingly, Cassius 
has struck home and his Brutus will never 
be angry with him again. It is as though 
Cassius had suddenly brought to Brutus a 
profound awareness of his “damnation,” a 
sense of what his high ideals have brought 
him to and of the utter futility of ever 
trying to “justify” himself again. Brutus 
gives in, and he gives up: “Be angry when 
you will; it shall have scope. Do what you 
will; dishonour shall be humour” (108-109). 
There are, I think, no sadder lines in 
Shakespeare. 

We have thus moved to that mood of re- 
igned and ambient expectancy that per- 
wii the rest of the scene. We find 
Brutus) await the thing that remains un- 
spoken, yet hangs in the expectant air. It 
has not taken form for Brutus or for us; 
yet it will come. And we will know it 
when it comes. The foreboding is implicit 
even in the overtones of the reconciliation 
—in Cassius’s plaintive 
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O my dear brother, 
This was an ill beginning of the night! 

Never come such division ‘tween our souls! 
Let it not, Brutus (233-236) 


and in Brutus’s tight-lipped, ambiguous re- 
ply: “Everything is well.” It is there too 
in the sleepy servants —not only the deep, 
insistent longing of Brutus for his soul’s 
peace, but the expectancy, enhanced by the 
servants’ succumbing to sleep and Brutus’s 
lonely watching. 


And then Brutus’s astonishing tenderness 
toward his servants: 


What, thou speak’st drowsily? 
Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou are 
o’erwatched. .. . 
Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 


We have not heard this tone from Brutus 
before, not to Portia. Why do we hear it 
now? Because, I think, his profound and 
inarticulate suffering has softened that hard 
egotistical core in him— much as it does 
to Lear, except that Lear’s suffering is fully 
conscious and externally imaged. There has 
come to Brutus, not knowledge, but an 
acute sense of his own scanted humanity, 
and a fresh sentience to the claims of the 
heart, whose neglect has cost him so dearly. 
This is why his words to Lucius are so 
poignant; there is in them, not only ten- 
derness, but a deep longing for peace, for 
death: 

and thou shalt sleep again; 
I will not hold thee long. If I do live, 
I will be good to thee. (264-266) 
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Do we not feel that the end is soon to 
come and that, when it comes, it will be 
welcome? 

The boy falls asleep. Brutus reads by the 
flickering taper. And then what we have 
been waiting for, what has been haunting 
Brutus throughout the scene, finally takes 
form — in the ghost. The ghost “embodies” 
(if such a word be permitted) that guilt, 
unconscious yet virulent, which has been 
torturing and driving Brutus. The ghost 
is not merely the ghost of Caesar; it is 
“Thy evil spirit, Brutus.” Even here, 
though the ghost terrifies him, Brutus does 
not perceive its meaning. But we do. And 
that seems to be what Shakespeare intended. 

An unconscious motive. It seems very 
modern, it seems illogical, it seems indeed 
impossible of dramatic articulation. Yet 
such a motive — mirabile dictu — does work 
throughout the scene. Its working perhaps 
explains why critics have been simultane- 
ously dazzled and puzzled by the scene. 
And it must be unconscious because the 
play’s peculiar tragic effect —its poignant 
and pathetic irony — stems in part from the 
blankness of Brutus about his own soul. 
When Brutus speaks to himself, Van Doren 
remarks, “he knows not who is there; he 
addresses a strange audience. . we 
and this must be brought home to us— as 
Shakespeare does bring it home. Brutus 
never comes to know either himself or the 
scope of his betrayal. “Countrymen,” he 
sums up near the end of the play, “My 
heart doth joy that yet in all my life / I 
found no man but he was true to me.” And 
the irony is multifoliate. 


Research 


Actually, the basic reason for basic research is pretty much like the basic reason for 

climbing mountains: “Because it is there.” Man does not live to eat balanced diets, wear 

synthetic clothes, recover from lobar pneumonia, and shoot missiles 1,500 miles into the 

air. There is more to life than that. Man eats, wears, recovers and shoots in large part 

for the great human goals of expressing himself, creating, and finding out. That’s where 

basic research comes in — it means “to find out,” a dangling transitive verb without an 
object. 


—Prof. Robert Dorfman, Dept. of Economics, Harvard 
University, letter to N. Y. Times, 29 Jan. 1956, 


reprinted by permission. 
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Current English Forum 


Got or Gotten 


Q. Which form is preferable: got or 
gotten? 

A. Both got and gotten are standard 
participial forms for the meanings “ac- 
quire,” “become,” “receive,” as “I have 
already gotten (or got) my books” or “Re- 
lations between the two gentlemen have 
gotten (or got) worse as the years have 
passed.” Gotten is the more common form 
in American English, but in England the 
acceptable usage is got. Gotten remains only 
in adjective phrases like “ill-gotten gains.” 
In America the choice between the two 
forms depends primarily upon the euphony, 
rhythm, and emphasis of the specific sen- 
tence. 

In the sense of “possess” or “have,” the 
form in America is got, as “He has got 
(not gotten) a television set in his room” 
or “I have got (not gotten) my own ideas 
concerning that subject.” This usage is 
considered tautological or pleonastic by 
some and is, therefore, generally confined 
to informal or colloquial English. Have is 
preferred in formal contexts. Many writers 
of repute, from Shakespeare to the present, 
however, have employed have (has) got. 

In the usage of have (has) got the idea of 
the present time overshadows that of the 
past time in the present perfect tense, so 
that it has the force of a present tense. It, 
however, does not have the exact meaning 
of have alone, for the idea of possession is 
generally emphasized: “Jane has a blue 
dress, but look at Louise; she has got a 
bright red one.” 

The English extend this usage to the past 
tense as well as to the present affirmative 
and negative. It would not seem natural 
for an American to say, “He hadn't got a 
dollar for the fare.” Instead, the American 
usage would be “He doesn’t have a dollar 
for the fare” in the present negative or 
didn’t have in the past negative. 


Marcaret M. Bryant 


In interrogative statements the got creeps 
in by analogy to the word-order in the 
ordinary question. For instance, “Have you 
got it here?” seems more natural than 
“Have you it here?” for the word-order 
parallels other questions like “Does he wish 
a statement?” or “May I have a statement?” 
where a weak auxiliary is at the beginning 
of the question. If, however, there is no 
object expressed, have is not expanded into 
have got. The question would be “Has 
he?” not “Has he got?” 


Nor does one find got in the imperative, 
in the perfect and in the pluperfect: “Don’t 
have jewelry with you when you go to 
that section”; “He has had no difficulty 
with Mr. Schafer”; “He bad had no money 
for entertainment.” 

One, however, frequently hears “I have 
got to go to work now” instead of “I have 
to go to work now.” The meaning here 
is “must,” denoting obligation. The got 
adds more emphasis and vigor to the 
statement as have, often used as an auxiliary 
in compound tense forms (have written, 
spoken, etc.), has gradually lost its force 
as an independent verb. “I have got to go” 
may be condemned by the purist, but the 
expression is exceedingly common, even 
among careful speakers. Note that this 
construction consists of have / got / to / 
infinitive. Got is never added to the infini- 
tive without to. However, it is added to a 
past participle to form a kind of passive 
verb, as in “They went to City Hall and 
got married” or “I shouldn’t care if I did 
get sent home.” 


Questions on usage should be sent to the 
chairman of the NCTE Committee on 
Current English, Professor Margaret M. 
Bryant, Department of English, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 
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Rebuttal 


SYMBOLISM IN The Grapes of Wrath 
Eric W. Carison 


In his “Christian Symbolism in The 
Grapes of Wrath” (CE, Nov. 1956) Martin 
Shockley shows a commendable freedom 
from the usual critical stereotypes about 
this novel as a “propaganda tract” of the 
Thirties or as an example of “sociological 
naturalism” in fiction. In disagreeing with 
Paton and Pope he holds that Casy is a 
true Christ-symbol and that “the meaning 
of the book is revealed through a sequence 
of Christian symbols”; in agreeing with 
F. I. Carpenter (“The Philosophical Joads,” 
CE, Jan. 1941) he nevertheless finds a 
“further, stronger, more direct relation to 
the Bible.” Qualified only by the remark 
that Casy’s religion is “innocent of Paul- 
ism, of Catholicism, of Puritanism,” Shock- 
ley’s interpretation of Casy identifies him 
“simply and directly with Christ” from the 
evidence of his new-found religion, his 
deeds, and his death, and from Tom’s dis- 
cipleship and Rosasharn’s sacramental gift 
of herself in the final scene of the novel. 
In short, the major intended meaning, it is 
claimed, is “essentially and thoroughly 
Christian.” 

Now all this may seem plausible and in 
itself innocent enough. A closer examina- 
tion of the novel as a whole, however, will 
lead to rather different conclusions, name- 
ly: (1) the Christian symbols and Biblical 
analogies function at best in a secondary 
capacity within a context of meaning that 
is so unorthodox as to be the opposite of 
what is generally considered “Christian”; 
(2) the primary symbolic structure, as well 
as meaning, is naturalistic and humanistic, 
not Christian; (3) the main theme reflects 
not only this foreground of natural sym- 
bolism but also the author’s philosophic 
perspective of scientific humanism. In other 
words, in The Grapes of Wrath a few loose 
Biblical analogies may be identified, but 
these are not primary to the structure and 
theme of the novel, and to contend that 
they give it an “essentially and thoroughly 
Christian” meaning is to distort Steinbeck’s 


intention and its primary framework of 
non-Christian symbolism. 

In the first place, several of the Biblical 
analogies are really so tenuous as to de- 
pend entirely on other, major parallels for 
validity. Tom Joad as the Prodigal Son, 
for instance, hardly makes for a strong and 
direct analogy: Tom is quite unrepentant, 
having killed in self-defense, and Tom's 
home-coming is described in a most moving 
fashion, without benefit of analogy. Other 
of the cited analogies can be invoked only 
as the loosest sort of parallels, hardly meta- 
phoric, much less symbolic. For example, 
to speak of the Joads and other migrants 
as wandering, like the Israelites, in a wilder- 
ness of hardships while they seek the Prom- 
ised Land is but to point up by conven- 
tional metaphor the general emotional pat- 
tern of the trek westward and the long- 
awaited sight of California. Even when the 
Joads make their dramatic entrance into 
California, as described in Ch. 18, that fact 
is subordinate to the significance of Ma’s 
stoicism (only she has known of Grandma’s 
death), her concern for the unity of the 
family, Tom’s idealism, etc. As for Noah’s 
going down the river, Shockley chooses 
not to “press” this point, major examples 
being enough. But if major examples suf- 
fice, why speak of the truck drivers’ gen- 
erous tips (in Ch. 15) as constituting Mae’s 
reward for “casting her bread upon the 
waters”? Wouldn’t it be far simpler to say, 
without recourse to Biblical allusion, that 
this incident dramatizes a simple human 
fact: kindness breeds kindness? The strong- 
est and most direct relationship of this in- 
cident is not to Christ but to Mae’s earlier 
reluctance to sell the loaf of bread and, 
by an even more emphatic contrast, to the 
penny-pinching tourist couples—both sug- 
gestive of how the hard shell of economic 
exploitation inhibits natural sympathy and 
generosity. In fact, Ch. 15 is but one of a 
number of carefully interrelated chapters 
that develop the social theme of mutualism 
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and its negative counterpart, possessive 
egoism, out of a pattern of human expe- 
rience that is realized pragmatically, not 
theistically, and distilled into natural, social 
and epic symbols. 

The title-phrase “Grapes of Wrath” is 
a good case in point. According to Shock- 
ley, it is “a direct Christian allusion, sug- 
gesting the glory of the coming of the 
Lord, revealing that the story exists in 
Christian context, indicating that we should 
expect to find some Christian meaning.” 
One grants that the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” expresses the spirit of militant 
Christianity, the sacrificial idealism and the 
retribution associated with the Calvinist 
legacy of the South. But except for fanatics 
like Grandma Joad and the Jehovites, the 
specifically Christian association of “the 
grapes of wrath” has disappeared among the 
migrants, even as Casy had abandoned his 
old-style revivalism in search of something 
better. From the first chapter to the last, 
the “grapes of wrath” theme represents the 
indomitable spirit of man—that spirit which 
remains whole by resisting despair and 
resignation in the face of the drought of 
life, physical privation, exploitation, perse- 
cution, the tyranny of name-calling, and 
the uprooting of the very way of life itself. 
Out of these shared miseries there grows 
a spirit of resistance to the “possessive ego- 
tism” (Carpenter’s term) of absentee own- 
ership—“‘a bad thing made by men, and 
by God that’s something we can change’ ”; " 
out of this nonconformity comes a sense 
of shared purpose and group action. Or, in 
the words of one of the interchapters, 
“From need to concept to action.” In 
brief, then, the “grapes of wrath” theme 
is not specifically Christian for two reasons: 
it is not an expression of Christian humility 
and resignation; and, if one grants that the 
Christian spirit may on occasion be assertive 
and militant, here the title theme has its 
origin in the character and the experience 
of the people rather than in a body of re- 
ligious concepts and beliefs. As Barker 
Fairley has made clear (SR, Apr. 1942), 
with special reference to the style of this 
novel, The Grapes of Wrath has behind it a 
long American “democratic tradition” 


which is embodied in its “epic form” and 
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in its “epic tendency” of style, as well as 
in its folkways and philosophy. 

Jim Casy belongs to this deeply rooted 
American liberal-democratic tradition. Like 
Emerson, Casy gives up the church and 
becomes a humble free-thinking seeker of 
the truth, relying on observation, shared 
experience, natural sympathy, and natural 
introspection and insight. When the revela- 
tion of his new calling comes to Casy, it 
comes as a result of his having lived among 
the migrants, sharing their hardships, miser- 
ies, and hopes. His new faith grows out 
of an experiential understanding and love 
of his fellow man. As articulated by Casy, 
his new faith has four major beliefs: (1) 
a belief in the brotherhood of man, mani- 
festing itself as “love”—i.e., good will, com- 
passion and mutualism; (2) a belief in the 
spirit-of-man as the oversoul or Holy 
Spirit shared by all men in their outgoing 
love; (3) a belief in the unity of man and 
nature; and (4) an acceptance of all life 
as an expression of spirit. To Casy these 
beliefs are ideal spiritual values and there- 
fore “holy”; he seems to doubt that the 
word “holy” has any other valid meaning, 
really, and that there is holiness enough in 
the ideal unity of common purpose (spirit) 
when men strive together toward a worthy 
goal in harmony with nature (the way of 
life). Here we have the social theme again, 
with religious overtones associated by some 
readers with Christianity — or at least that 
core Christianity which remains after doc- 
trine, dogma, sacrament, ritual, miracle, 
and theism itself have been stripped away, 
leaving only the idealized brotherhood of 
man and the unitarian Over-Soul. “‘I fig- 
gered about the Holy Sperit and the Jesus 
road,’ ” Casy explained. “I “Why 
do we got to hang it on God or Jesus? 
Maybe,” I figgered, “maybe it’s all men an’ 
all women we love; maybe that’s the Holy 
Sperit — the human sperit — the whole she- 
bang. Maybe all men got one big soul 
ever’body’s a part of.” Now I sat there 
thinkin’ it, an’ all of a suddent — I knew it. 
I knew it so deep down that it was true, 
and I still know it.’” Like Emerson’s Brah- 
ma, this is not the God of Christ — at least 
not to Casy and Steinbeck; and it is dubious 
semantics to insist on labeling “Christian” 
so unorthodox a creed. Christianity without 
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Christ is hardly Christianity. And although 
Carpenter concludes that “a new kind of 
Christianity — not otherworldly and _pas- 
sive, but earthly and active” —is developed 
from Steinbeck’s integration of “three great 
skeins of American thought” (Emersonian- 
ism, Whitman’s democratic religion, and 
pragmatism), that integration is less a prod- 
uct and characteristic of Christianity than it 
is of the humanist tendency and character 
of the American experience and the mod- 
ern climate of opinion. 

But if Casy’s beliefs are not characteris- 
tically Christian, there is still a striking 
similarity to Christ in Casy’s initials and 
his dying words. In those final words — 
“You don’t know what you're a-doin’ ”—the 
ideas of resurrection and redemption are 
conspicuously absent, however. His death 
is not the death of a redeeming Christ, any 
more than the death of Jim Conklin in 
The Red Badge of Courage is such a death, 
even if both have names beginning with 
J and C. Casy does not seek death, nor is 
he resigned to it when it comes, though in 
his last words he seems to forgive his ene- 
mies. Apart from dramatizing the brutality 
of exploitative capitalism (not capitalism as 
such, necessarily ), the significance of Casy’s 
death lies in its indication of his love of 
man, a love that risked death even as Tom 
assumes Casy’s mission at the same risk. 
This love of man, channeled by a demo- 
cratic sense of social justice and a realistic 
sense of pragmatic action, explains Casy’s 
compulsion to serve his fellow man, and 
his willingness to take the blame, after 
striking down the deputy, in order to save 
Tom from arrest. Sacrificial in appearance, 
this latter action is motivated by a prag- 
matic social idealism. 

After Casy’s death, Tom consciously ac- 
cepts the mission of Casy’s practical human- 
itarianism as more inspiring and realistic 
than Christian resignation to circumstance 
and the promise of heavenly reward. 

The strained quality of Shockley’s thesis 
is most apparent, however, in his interpre- 
tation of the final scene, where Rosasharn 
gives her breast milk to save the life of 
the starving old man. Here an attempt is 
made to cram a stark, primal symbol into 
the mold of orthodox Christian symbolism 
and doctrine. Having identified Casy’s 
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gospel as “innocent of Paulism, Catholi- 
cism and Puritanism,” Shockley now iden- 
tifies Rosasharn’s symbolic action with 
Communion or Mass and with the “resur- 
rective aspect of Christ”! How much sim- 
pler is Carpenter’s remark that in this 
scene Rosasharn “symbolically transmutes 
her maternal love to a love of all people.” 
As implied by her smile and hair-stroking 
gesture, Rosasharn, whose maternal in- 
stinct has been frustrated, feels a momen- 
tary satisfaction. But the beauty and the 
significance of this scene derive chiefly 
from its symbolizing the main theme of 
the novel: the prime function of life is to 
nourish life. Throughout most of the novel 
Rosasharn has been a weak, silly, and senti- 
mental woman —an ironic contrast to the 
idealized Rose of Sharon of the “Song of 
Solomon.” And yet in this closing scene 
common biology and psychology are trans- 
cended and transformed by a symbolic 
meaning that grows out of the natural, 
right, and compassionate quality of the ac- 
tion itself and out of the already developed 
structure of symbolism and meaning. In 
fact, I can think of no more impressive 
example of what William Sansom recently 
(NYTBR, 30 Dec. 1956) termed the round 
ending, one “that truly ‘rounds off’ the 
book, completing as a broad and living 
thing — an egg, if you like, rather than a 
straight thin line between arbitrary points. 
Round indeed as the final chords of a sym- 
phony — whose quality is not only finality 
but also a balanced suggestion that the 
music really continues . . . an ending must 
suggest the continuance of life, and, by 
definition, of that which makes life contin- 
uable and endurable, hope: the end thus 
must be a statement of beginning.” 

That this “roundness” and significance 
lies not in any specifically Christian sym- 
bolism can be seen in Steinbeck’s careful 
preparation of the primary symbolic struc- 
ture of the novel, a body of symbolism 
which, in keeping with the theme, is both 
naturalistic and experiential. Ch. 1, for 
instance, describes the way the elemental 
forces in nature turn into dust and death. 
In the last paragraph of this chapter the 
men attempt to think through their frus- 
tration as they face this drought of life. 
Here, at the outset, is implied the universal 
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interdependence or ecological balance of 
man and nature. In Ch. 3, the second of 
a series of symbolic interchapters, the turtle 
is a remarkable example of creative nature 
symbolism, further developing the idea of 
interdependence and introducing the cen- 
tral theme, the primal drive of life. The 
former is implied by the description of the 
seeds in the opening paragraph, and of the 
way the head of oats caught by the turtle’s 
leg is dropped and covered with earth by 
the turtle’s shell. The latter theme is sym- 
bolized by the turtle’s dogged movement 
forward, the way all life naturally seeks to 
go somewhere through an instinctive urge 
to self-realization. In Ch. 4 Tom picks up 
the turtle, strokes the smooth, clean, creamy 
yellow underside with his finger and then 
rolls it up in his coat, as if identifying him- 
self with its sensitivity, previously de- 
scribed by the turtle’s sudden reaction 
when a red ant irritated the soft skin under 
the shell. A few pages further on in this 
chapter and also in Ch. 6 Tom and Casy 
find in the turtle’s fixed sense of direction 
and purpose—briefly re-enforced by the 
sight of the shepherd dog trotting fast 
down the road, heedless of Tom’s whistle 
—a point of common meaning for the idea 
that people too have a right to “go some- 
place.” 

This sort of nature symbolism recurs 
throughout the novel but, as these first 
chapters have illustrated, the nature sym- 
bols tend increasingly to relate to human 
situations and events that themselves have 
symbolic values. Among these we might 
note the tractor and its driver (5), Muley 
(6), the second-hand car dealer (7), High- 
way 66, the Joads’ truck, the empty aban- 
doned houses (11), the federal camp, the 
Hooverville camp, Noah’s departure, the 
death and burial of Grampa, Casy’s death, 
and the flood. Along with the main char- 
acters, these events are presented with such 
vividness and representative value as to be- 
come dramatic symbols of basic attitudes, 
conflicts and purposes in life—some social, 
others universal or epic. The social truths 
implied range from the tyranny of words 
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(the handbills), the crime of monopoly 
(the evils of absentee ownership), economic 
exploitation, and the tragedy of direct ac- 
tion, to the positive values of folk fellow- 
ship, folk morality (the new Law of the 
Road) developed out of the migration (17), 
group action and democracy-in-process 
(22). But the most significant level is 
the epic level of the universally human: 
man’s dependence on the primal elements 
(water, sun, fire, land), and the epic nature 
of sex, womanhood, family life, death, 
mutualism of spirit, and the epic idea of 
the race of man. The final though separate 
identifications with humanity of both Tom 
and Rosasharn underscore the epic idea 
that all men are brothers because all men 
belong to the Race of Man. This emphasis 
on the transcendent yet real unity of spirit 
is clearly more than a “biological approach 
to ethics” (Hyman). 

The Grapes of Wrath is epic in form as 
well as theme, mainly through the skillful 
interweaving of the interchapters and the 
narrative chapters. It is undoubtedly this 
basic structure that Steinbeck had in mind 
when he described the structure of this 
novel as “very carefully worked out.” 

Many critics have found in Steinbeck’s 
work an element of the mystical, the mys- 
terious, or the religious. But as Steinbeck’s 
search for spiritual values looks inside 
human experience, nature, and the life 
process, it is teleological only in the scien- 
tific (not the metaphysical) sense of the 
term. Steinbeck’s naturalism goes beyond 
both the mechanistic determinism of 
Dreiser and the mystic dualism of tradi- 
tional Christianity. Steinbeck lifts the biol- 
ogy of stimulus-response to the biology of 
spirit, much as Edmund W. Sinnott has 
done in his studies of cell and psyche. His 
epic nutualism is neither romantic, nor 
mystic, nor Christian; it is an experiential 
discovery of the process by which “physio- 
logical man” becomes the “whole man” 
(Sea of Cortez, p. 87). As such it is a 
humanistic integration of the knowledge 
of man made available by modern science, 
philosophy, and art. 
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TEACHING BY TV IS THE SUBJECT 
of three articles and an editorial in the 30 
May Reporter. The editorial notes that no 
substitute will ever be found for the inter- 
play between a good teacher and his stu- 
dents, and that TV, rather than being a 
substitute for this, is a barrier—but so are 
the big lecture hall and fixed classroom 
routines. And the printed page—another 
mechanical teacher-substitute—has become 
the greatest of all teaching aids. Professor 
Earl Kelley (Wayne), on the other hand, 
says, “television is a real, present menace 
to the freedom of teachers and learners,” 
and Carl J. Megel, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, is “unalterably 
opposed to mass education by television as 
a substitute for professional classroom tech- 
niques.” 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TV 
teaching, according to the Reporter article 
by Richard Rose, is difficult to demon- 
strate; objective tests indicate that tele- 
vision students learn as much as students 
in conventional classrooms. But Earl Erm- 
inghaus, who conducted the tests, notes 
that “effective teaching involves intangibles 
that are not capable of being measured by 
objective tests.” 


INTENTION IN LITERATURE HAS 
been a thorny problem at least since Plato’s 
time. In more recent years critics have 
been returning to the question ever since 
Wimsatt and Beardsley’s “The Intentional 
Fallacy” (Sewanee Review, 1946). T. M. 
Gang (Balliol), in the April Essays in 
Criticism, carries the inquiry further by 
showing the legitimate ways in which “in- 
tention” is the concern of the critic, who 
can at the same time treat the poem as 
something existing objectively. In develop- 
ing his argument, Gang introduces a val- 
uable distinction between what he calls 
the weak meaning of words, phrases, and 
lines—“what it says”—and the strong mean- 
ing—“what it is telling us.” The weak 
meaning is given by synonyms or a para- 


phrase; the strong meaning is the implica- 
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tion or even the message. In investigating 
weak meanings, Gang says, the poet’s in- 
tention is extremely important; the strong 
meaning, on the other hand, is something 
which exists objectively and independent of 
the poet’s intention. 


HOW MUCH TIAA DO YOU HAVE 
and how much do you and your college 
pay for it? The Sept. 1957 AAUP Bulletin 
reports that “the entire faculty (except in- 
structors with less than 3 years service) at 
Dartmouth College has been placed on a 
flat 16%-of-salary contribution to the Col- 
lege’s TIAA retirement plan, with the Col- 
lege paying the full amount of contribu- 
tion.” 


ENGLISH BEHIND THE IRON CUR- 
tain. Victor Sharenkov (Sofia Univerity) 
is the most popular professor at his institu- 
tion, according to the New York Times (29 
Sept. 1957). Sharenkov, known to his stu- 
dents as “the American,” in tribute to his 
twenty-eight years in this country, differs 
from his colleagues in teaching American 
accent and American usage rather than the 
traditional Oxford English. Apparently, 
much of his popularity with students re- 
sults from his informal approach and easy 
accessibility, characteristics regarded in 
Bulgaria as typically American. 


FROM NEARBY BUCHAREST THE 
Times reports (15 Sept. 1957) an interview 
with Zaharia Stancu, editor, novelist, and 
“Rumania’s leading literary spokesman.” 
Asked to discuss the writers most influential 
in Rumania at the present time, Stancu 
named Americans Hemingway, Faulkner, 
and Caldwell, Russians Sholokov, Fedin, 
and Leonov, and, “strongest influence” of 
all, Frenchman Balzac. Among poets he 
called Whitman the strongest American 
influence, with Poe and Sandburg also im- 
portant. The stature of Whitman has been 
“enormously advanced” by the publica- 
tion a year ago of his collected works in an 
edition of 20,000, which sold out in a few 
days. Reminiscing of his own early read- 
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ing, Stancu credited a translation of Bret 

Harte, read when he was twelve years old, 

with leading him to an interest in America. 

Later he went on to read Mark Twain, 

ee Hawthorne, and his favorite, Mel- 
e. 


THE SHAW BULLETIN BECAME A 
quarterly with the issue of September 1957. 
Henceforth it will be published under the 
joint sponsorship of the Shaw Society and 
the Pennsylvania State University Press. 


HENRY JAMES CONTINUES TO 
attract some of our most perceptive critics. 
The special James numbers of Nineteenth- 
Century Fiction (June 1957) and Modern 
Fiction Studies (Spring 1957) are cases in 
point. The best article in NCF is “A Pre- 
Freudian Reading of The Turn of the 
Screw” by the late Harold C. Goddard 
(Swarthmore). Although now published 
for the first time, this thirty-six page study 
was written about 1920 and used in col- 
lege classes for years; hence it predates 
other suggestions (Edna Kenton, 1924; 
Edmund Wilson, 1934) of a theory of hal- 
lucination to explain this puzzling story. 
The gist of Goddard’s argument is: “Two 
children, under circumstances where there 
is no one to realize the situation, are put, 
for bringing up, in the care of an insane 
governess.” The children see because they 
have been thus indoctrinated. Evidence to 
support the theory is carefully drawn from 
the story itself and from other writings of 
James. Leon Edel (NYU) points out in 
his introductory note that “Goddard’s 
essay is a singularly valuable example of 
textual study.” 


ALSO IN NCF, “THE GOVERNESS 
Turns the Screws” by John Lydenberg 
(Hobart and William Smith College) at- 
tacks the hallucination theory. Lydenberg 
agrees with Robert Heilman (Washington) 
that the children are “symbols of the tor- 
tured state of mankind” and the governess 
a “would-be savior”; but he regards the 
latter as a “fake savior,” who tightens the 
screws of Puritan discipline and suspicion 
on the children until they crack under the 
strain. If the “blanks,” as James called 
them, are filled in with Christian values, 
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the story becomes “a covert, if unconscious, 
attack on one strain of Christianity, a New 
England strain with which James was most 
familiar.” 

IN MFS, JOSEPH J. FIREBAUGH 
(Flint) also starts from Heilman’s symbolic 
interpretation and finds the governess to be 
“the inadequate priestess of an irresponsible 
deity—the Harley Street uncle. . . .” The 
chief argument of “Inadequacy in Eden: 
Knowledge and The Turn of the Screw” is 
that the governess, ignorant herself, equates 
knowledge imparted by others with evil 
and seeks to give her young pupil a new 
version of the world. In the end she in- 
sures not the salvation but the destruction 
of her charges. 


OF THE THREE ARTICLES ON “THE 
Turn of the Screw” Goddard’s is the most 
readable and best documented, but both 
Lydenberg (who attacks Wilson rather 
than Goddard) and Firebaugh offer pro- 
vocative interpretations of this most popu- 
lar of James’s stories. Other articles in the 
special James issue include studies by Walter 
Wright (Nebraska), Floyd Stovall (Vir- 
ginia), Floyd Watkins (Emory), and M. S. 
Wilkins (Cambridge, England) in NCF and 
by Leon Edel (NYU), Oscar Cargill 
(NYU), R. W. B. Lewis (Rutgers), R. W. 
Stallman (Connecticut) and Robert Gale 
(Mississippi) in MFS. 


IN THE LONG RUN, THE MOST 
valuable item in the two James numbers is 
a selected check list of James’ criticism pre- 
pared by Maurice Beebe and William Staf- 
ford (both of Purdue) for MFS. This list 
contains eight pages of general works on 
James and fifteen pages of studies of sepa- 
rate works. 


THE SPECIAL NUMBERS OF MFS, 
like this latest one, have been invaluable to 
the scholar and teacher. All contain a num- 
ber of critical studies and a check list of 
criticism. Readers who missed them when 
they were published may want to refer to 
the numbers devoted to Conrad (Feb. 
1955), Hemingway (Aug. 1955), Woolf 
(Feb. 1956), and Faulkner (Aug. 1956). A 
tentative schedule of future special numbers 
includes Graham Greene, Joyce, Dostoev- 
sky, and Lawrence. 
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New Books 


British Literature Survey Texts: 


In the midst of a changing world and the 
dislocations of a World War, it may be 
somewhat short of the truth to describe the 
Union Jack as the flag on which the sun 
never sets. But the empire of the British 
Literature survey text is still far-flung, if 
currently contracting in certain areas be- 
fore movements for independence and 
equality in the commonwealth of letters. 
To map its domain, to assess its strength 
and weakness, and even to plot its future 
is my mission. I would like to be able to 
say with assurance that I am monarch of 
all I survey. But, knowing that there are 
legions to dispute my right, I must content 
myself with admitting that here is God’s 
plenty and expect the sympathetic English 
teacher (who has never yet completed his 
annual assigned survey on schedule) to 
understand. 

Ranged across my shelves these works 
have an English look, indeed— almost as 
formidable as the battlements of Warwick 
or Windsor Castle, thick-walled and tur- 
reted among the less aspiring editions of the 
day, bridged with critical introductions, 
moated with bibliographies, and dungeoned 
with footnotes. Within, miles of corridor 
wind through stately chambers the gran- 
deur of which cannot be wholly concealed 
by the cobwebs and dust of antiquity, or 
the warmth of which cannot be entirely 
congealed by the monumental formality of 
appointments. 


Before touring these literary shrines, to 
foster devotion and dispel superstition, | 
consulted the Cooks who still professionally 
whip up such trips—some twenty-odd pub- 
lishers of educational texts. Knowing well 
that, best intentions notwithstanding, I 
could not prepare a questionnaire on sur- 
veys without “loading” the questions some- 
what, I aimed and discharged the following: 
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British Literature Survey Texts, College Level 
1. Has there been, in your experience, an in- 
creased demand for British literature survey 
texts, college level, during the past 15 years? 


2. If an increase—can you attribute this to: 
(a) genuine popularity of this type of text? 
(b) general up-surge of college enrollments? 
3. If there has been a real decrease (or even 
a proportional decrease), can you attribute 
this to: 

(a) abandonment of “the anthology approach” 
for wider use of increasingly available inex- 
pensive editions of complete works? 

(b) gradual displacement of British literature 
emphasis by growing emphasis on American 
literature? 

(c) increasing emphasis on modern (current) 
authors? 

(d) new, over-lapping developments in hu- 
manities and comparative literature? 

4. Have your own “pocket editions” or re- 
prints of classics been: 

(a) independent of publication of traditional 
surveys? 

(b) supplementary to publication of traditional 
surveys? 

(c) substitutes for publications of traditional 
surveys? 

5. Do you feel that the day of the British 
literature survey text, as used by all sophomore 
liberal arts candidates, is: 

(a) unimpaired? 

(b) waning? 

(c) over? 

6. Do you feel that such survey texts will, in 
the future, be increasingly limited to English 
majors? 

7. Do you feel that use of the traditional 
British literature survey even by English 
majors will be increasingly modified by the 
factors listed in question 3? 

8. Which (if any) of these factors principally 
(a, b, c, d)? 

9. Any other factors which you feel should 
be considered? 
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Please use space below and reverse side 
for additional comments 


Fifteen tour agents replied directly. Five 
rejected the questionnaire as outside their 
territory, but expressed interest in the sur- 
vey. The results were as follows: 

1. Nine agreed that, in their experience, 
there had been no increased demand for 
college level British literature survey texts 
during the past fifteen years. Two, how- 
ever, reported an increased demand. 

2. The increased demand (2) was attrib- 
uted to the general up-swing of college 
enrollments. 

3. (a) Nine attributed the decrease (real 
or proportional) to the displacement of 
anthologies by inexpensive editions of com- 
plete works. 

(b) Four noted an increasing emphasis 
on American literature which partly ac- 
counted for a decrease, although two of 
these admitted that this influence was only 
“slight.” 

(c) Four attributed an admitted decline 
to growing emphasis on fewer (“major”) 
authors. 

(d) Six checked developments in human- 
ities and comparative literature. Several 
added a fifth (e) cause designated as the 
growth of “Introduction to Literature” 
courses in the sophomore year. One editor- 
publisher, who believes that this innovation 
is likely to be permanent, added: “It is the 
principal influence that has been felt by 
publishers of survey anthologies.” 

4. Not all the publishers printed “pock- 
et-editions” or paper-back reprints of 
classics. Of four who did, three stated that 
these were independent of their survey 
texts. Only one linked them as supple- 
mentary to published surveys. 

5. (a) Two editors (the same two saw 
an increase in question No. 1) felt that use 
of the traditional survey for all sophomore 
liberal arts candidates is unimpaired. 

(b) Seven thought that it was waning; 
but one of these noted that it was waning 
“slightly” and another added, “but by no 
means towards complete disappearance.” 

(c) One flatly called the day of the sur- 
vey “over.” 

6. Six foresaw progressive limitation of 
British literature surveys to English majors. 
Four dissented on this point. 
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7. Seven thought that the traditional 
British literature survey will be increasingly 
modified by the factors listed in question 3. 
Two disagreed. 

8. Six listed a (wider use of inexpensive 
reprints) as the principal factor in the de- 
cline of the survey; only one checked b 
(American literature emphasis) as a prin- 
cipal factor; two and three, respectively, 
listed c (fewer authors trend) and d (de- 
velopments in humanities and comparative 
literature). 

9. Other factors affecting the changing 
status of the British literature survey were 
volunteered as: “the major writers ap- 
proach,” and “the tendency to divide 
English into world literature and composi- 
tion.” 

Thus informed about road conditions and 
pilgrim traffic among the monuments of 
grandeur, we set cut to knock at the castle 
gates. These mighty fortresses are of three 
types generally. By far the most ancient, 
and still the most sprawling, is the tradi- 
tional castle, usually constructed on chron- 
ological lines, affording a panoramic view 
of English countryside with a sweep still 
bearing witness to the encyclopedic ambi- 
tions of the Middle Ages: historico-critico- 
cultural summas. Less massive, though by 
no means slight, the second type to project 
its outlines against the horizon of our sur- 
vey is of more modern construction, de- 
signed in part to replace the frigid vastness 
of the citadels of the Conquest with cosier 
Renaissance manors where an_intenser, 
fuller individual life could be lived by a 
few privileged princes of the pen. Least 
in bulk, less frequent along the route, and 
almost mortuary in style, is the pill-box 
of literary history, devoid of libraries and 
archives, but bristling with opinions zeroed 
in automatic cross-fire between the ap- 
proaches to Castle Chrono and Manor 
Major. Not strictly surveys, they have 
come so frequently to command the sur- 
vey route (for toll-paying teacher and cap- 
tive student alike) that we cannot afford to 
ignore their prominence. 

If I were inclined to philosophize about 
architecture, I might essay a parallel be- 
tween the development of these three styles 
and corresponding social movement from 
community, to oligarchy, to dictatorship 
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with more and more influence conceded to 
fewer and fewer executives. But, for this 
Baedeker Binge, suffice it that the under- 
lying structural principles of the three 
forms noted are, respectively, catholicity, 
concentration, and capsulepsis. The first is 
dangerously democratic in its attempt to in- 
corporate everything; the second is sus- 
piciously aristocratic in its preferment for 
élite; the third is absolutist, however benev- 
olent or efficient. The first two agree that 
perspective and spaciousness are basic to 
building, but differ about how much and 
what décor. The third is spare and pre- 
fabricated. Let us take them in this order, 
admitting beforehand that dates, and prices 
even, are legitimate listings in this, as in all, 
real estate. If the dates are often ancient, 
that is quite proper to lineage and nobility. 
If mention of prices seems vulgar in such 
surroundings, let us remember that more 
and more mmpenetralia of Saxon thanes are 
being opened to tourist trade and the sound 
of the cashier is heard today in the drawing 
room with milord himself at the till. But 
coats-of-arms shall not seduce our snob- 
bish instincts. We will map our itinerary 
along alphabetical routes, impartially. 


CASTLE CHRONO 


A. British Literature. Ed. Spencer-Hough- 
ton-Barrows. Vol. I, Beowulf to Sheridan, 
1008 pp.’ Vol. II, Blake to Present Day, 
1088 pp. $5.50 ea. (Heath, 1951-1952). 

Distinguished format, text set in two sizes 
of British Monotype Bembo, both attrac- 
tive and readable. Equally distinguished 
editing—in choice of texts and incisive com- 
mentary. Period introductions rounded; 
textual annotation geared to student needs, 
with no vain display of superfluous erudi- 
tion. Headnotes to individual authors ex- 
ceptionally well executed. Professor C. W. 
Kennedy’s fine (modern) translation of 
Beowulf is printed, although the editors 
concede “that any translation must be used 
is a pity.” Modern Period introduced with 
unusual fullness, penetrating treatment ac- 


"Page count includes Prefaces and Tables 
(Roman) as well as text (Arabic). Like ladies, 
publishers seem afraid to acknowledge weight 
and years, oblivious often to the real source 
of their wealth and honor. 
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corded critics as well as authors—e.g., 
Hulme, Read, and Richards. This work 
makes no bones about the needs of English 
majors, but addresses “the general reader” 
and his enjoyment of literature. Guiding 
principles of the selections: (1) what will 
interest the undergraduate; (2) what the 
undergraduate ought to have as a matter 
of common cultural information. 


B. British Poetry and Prose. Ed. Lieder- 
Lovett-Root. Revised edition. Vol. I, From 
Beowulf to Blake, 1092 pp. Vol. II, From 
Wordsworth to Spender, 1083 pp. $6.00 ea. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1950). 

Differs from two previous editions in 
chronological extension, mostly into the 
more important writers of the twentieth 
century, although Richard Rolle has been 
added to the representative Middle English 
authors and more space has been accorded 
the Metaphysicals and Gay, Johnson, and 
Blake. Certain works have been dropped to 
make place for others by the same author, 
as Chaucer’s Parliament of Fowls has been 
replaced by his lyrics and Jonson’s Vol- 
pone by The Alchemist. Although the cut- 
ting of unmanageable bulk in this revision 
has necessarily entailed a certain incom- 
pleteness (we note the lamentable lack of a 
Congreve, for which Dryden’s All for Love 
hardly compensates in a picture of the Res- 
toration stage), in general a wise com- 
promise results from the discriminating 
selections. The General Introductions at 
the beginning of each volume (“Why 
Read?” “How Read”) seem to usurp the 
functions of the teacher and spoon-feed the 
student. Insulating the illustrations within 
the Period introductions sacrifices natural- 
ness and immediacy. But the unobtrusive 
“Guide to the Study of Types of Litera- 
ture” at the end of Volume II is a welcome 
addition. The chronological outlines, on 
the other hand, lose their impact by being 
lumped post-mortem at the end of each 
volume. A commendable attempt, in spirit 
and design, is exerted to relate writers to 
political, social, and cultural landmarks of 
their age. The headnotes to individual 
authors include helpful lists of collateral 
readings of the newer biographies and criti- 
cal studies often omitted or heaped together 
in forbidding bibliographical jungles. 
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C. British Poetry and Prose. Shorter 
edition (of above), 1951, 1311 pp., $7.50. 
This single-volume edition is designed ex- 
pressly to meet the needs of one-semester 
or quarter courses. To do this, seven full- 
length plays and some of the minor authors 
have been eliminated entirely. Even so it 
is far from either the proportions or the 
satisfaction of a capsule meal. The space 
allotted to each period (Anglo-Saxon to 
Twentieth Century) is relatively the same 
as in the unabridged two-volume edition. 
The introductions and pictorial illustrations 
of the former have been retained. Modern 
authors include Auden, Aldous Huxley, 
and Spender. 


D. College Book of English Literature, ed. 
Tobin-Hamm-Hines. 1181 pp., $6.00 (Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1949). 

Although several of the books reviewed 
here make meritorious efforts at integration, 
this one has the uniqueness of relating its 
selections to what the student has probably 
been exposed to in high-school anthologies. 
Forthrightly the editors declare that they 
have been guided by these in weeding out 
some of the shop-worn selections of major 
writers dependent “on the applause which 
comes from a series of imitative critics.” 
Deep in the citadel of this castle (if we may 
hark back to our dominant image), and set 
off with almost cathedral décor, is an ora- 
tory of unmistakably Catholic worship. 
More pages than usual, therefore, have been 
allotted to the centuries before Shakespeare 
because the editors feel that too often “these 
thousand years are dismissed as though 
nothing of their thought and life has per- 
manent value.” I do not contest that this is 
a vacuum which requires filling (by Bede 
translated from the Latin even); but I do 
question an attendant Hibernianism which 
has disproportionately featured so many 
Irish poets of the twentieth century. On 
another level also the ambitions of the edi- 
tors jeopardize their just aims by over- 
crowding the miscellany section with 
historians, scientists, letter-writers, and par- 
liamentarians. Some of the extracts are 
woefully short, although this weakness is 
mitigated by “grouping” around a common 
subject center, as when Byron et al. write 
on social agitation. In attempting to include 
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“Voices from Overseas” the catholicity 
positively defeats itself and verges on the 
inclusion of some unauthenticated visions, 
too. On the whole, the development is 
chronological, but there is a disturbing 
hiatus by the introduction of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle after Chaucer and another 
in the end-treatment of certain minor nine- 
teenth-century writers under “Party Politics 
and Press.” The type is small; but appar- 
ently the publishers chose this reduction, 
preferring to risk student eye-strain than 
chance hernia. 


E. The College Survey of English Liter- 
ature. Ed. Witherspoon-Whiting-Millett et 
al. Revised shorter edition, 1403 pp., $7.25 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1951). 

In his preface Professor Alexander M. 
Witherspoon of Yale, the general editor, 
states directly that this work “is designed 
primarily to introduce the student to the 
most important and enduring work of the 
principal writers in each period of English 
literature”—almost a perfect definition of 
the survey text. He brings his definition 
closer to the ideal when he adds that, 
though there can be no substitute for liter- 
ature itself, this work provides “those rele- 
vant background materials without which 
the student would have difficulty in orient- 
ing himself to the literary and intellectual 
climate of each century.” Furthermore, 
unlike some surveys, this one has not been 
compiled to supplant the college library or 
the work of the teacher and his students. 
Nevertheless, this is not a perfect survey 
text. The “gross anatomy” rivals the pro- 
portions of a library wing, at least. e 
paper dulls quickly, if the contents do not. 
Gummere’s Beowulf thickens the pall of 
darkness. The half-tones (separated from 
the authors represented) are still good, 
though hardly an improvement over those in 
the edition of 1947, as well as of the two- 
volume edition of 1946-47. And we defi- 
nitely miss the wash drawing headpieces 
by Herbert Gute. As a survey, then, it is 
as complete perhaps as nearly any (Spen- 
cer-Houghton-Barrows, for example); but 
it seems to limit its effectiveness to the 
English major and to be less calculated than 
certain other surveys to inspire general 
interest. 
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F. The English Heritage. Ed. Weatherly- 
Moffett-Prouty-Noyes. Vol. I, To the Age 
of Transition (Cowper-Burke), 722 pp. 
Vol. Il, Blake to Spender, 605 pp. $6.00 
ea. (Ginn, 1954). 

This quartet of editors harmonizes in the 
“conviction that many present texts contain 
far more material than can be covered care- 
fully in a year’s study.” It is an old familiar 
refrain of the Floradora boys who cull our 
literary bouquets. But how have they 
trimmed sail so as to boost sales? For one 
thing, Messrs. W., M., P., and N. have 
taken a quite daring stand in not attempting 
to build up an extensive section of con- 
temporary literature. (No modernists they, 
but neither are they archaists.) With like 
decision, they have also “purposely avoided 
extended analysis and interpretation,” feel- 
ing in this cuddling-coddling age that these 
are still primarily the function of teacher 
and student. Likewise have they resisted 
infiltration by the Look-Pic technique and 
(except for maps) have barred illustrations 
from their text. So also many hoary-scholar- 
ly “asides” to source references and obscure 
analogues. With the same realistic appraisal 
of their objective and their raw material 
(the American undergraduate) they make 
no fetish of embalming original punctua- 
tions or spellings— except in the case of 
The Faerie Queene where the archaism is 
integral to Spenser’s purpose. Considering 
the wide compass they effect and the “en- 
tire works” which they include (Doctor 
Faustus, The Beaux’ Stratagem, The Rivals, 
etc.), the two volumes are amazingly port- 
able— but perhaps this will tell against 
them in an age of mass culture and multi- 
volumed fiction. None of the enervating 
scepticism which be-fogs so many antholo- 
gies hangs wispily over this one. The 
authors have the courage to disassociate 
themselves from their scholarly equipment 
and take a stand. They may not have 
achieved the ideal anthology, but they 
knew what they wanted. Not a bad frame 
of mind to communicate to the bewildered 
student. 

G. English Literature: A Period Anthology. 
Ed. Baugh and McClelland, 1502 pp., $7.00 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954). 
Whereas several of the surveys listed here 
have professed to appeal to the general 


undergraduate, this one is frankly slanted 
toward the serious student of English. A 
scholarly stolidity marks the precise dating 
of poems, for instance: dates of composi- 
tion on the left, dates of publication on the 
right. Annotation exceeds average sopho- 
more needs (exclusive, of course, of English 
concentrators), although the editors explain 
this as a concession to “the very varied 
preparation with which students enter col- 
lege, and the small number nowadays with 
a foundation in the classics.” A conspicu- 
ous effort to integrate the superabundance 
of materials is made by numerous cross- 
references to authors and periods. The sec- 
tions on Old and Middle English are par- 
ticularly commendable, the former includ- 
ing Professor Baugh’s own prose transla- 
tion of Beowulf. The supposition — not so 
wide of the mark anent any survey — that 
“not all classes will read every selection 
in the book” has led to some dubious repe- 
tition of explanations. The principle repe- 
titio mater studiorum calls for some birth- 
control legislation here. I wonder, too, at 
the omission of Bacon’s scientific writings 
where the underlying spirit of the seven- 
teenth century required illustration. Prose 
representation is lean in the twentieth cen- 
tury compared to the extensive election of 
poetry (this is an age of major prosits and 
minor poets! ). In summary, the scholarship 
of the editors is too evident, almost frus- 
tratingly so. The very solidity of their 
erudition leaves an impression of turgidness 
rather than learning which might, alas, have 
been relieved by a wider distribution of 
the wealth of illustrations. But they are 
concentrated in a few chapter headings. 
Yet, as in the manor houses of the great, 
these portrait galleries of Who’s Who in 
Literature are unsurpassed. 


H. English Literature and Its Backgrounds. 
Ed. Grebanier - Middlebrook - Thompson- 
Watt. Revised edition. Vol. I, From the 
Old English Period through the Age of 
Reason, 1221 pp. Vol. II, From the Fore- 
runners of Romanticism to the Present, 
1240 pp. $6.75 ea. (Dryden, 1949). 

The popularity of this work is evidenced 
by the fact that it is now in its sixth print- 
ing. This wide reception is merited in part, 
certainly, by its intrinsic excellence as a 
survey; but it has been enhanced, almost 
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as certainly, by its adaptation to a trend 
which has been re-shaping the survey cur- 
rently: the “major writers” development 
and the comparative literature (or humani- 
ties) trend. While still a survey in the 
literal sense, with uncurtailed traditional 
scope, it favors long selections and, to a 
rare degree, integrates works of English 
literature with their foreign backgrounds. 
For example, at the end of the Table of 
Contents for each volume there is an ex- 
tensive section entitled “The Backgrounds 
of English Literature.” Whether the rela- 
tion of the foreign work is that of direct 
influence or merely of similarity in theme 
or form, page references to the allied Eng- 
lish works are specifically indicated. Be- 
tween these “Backgrounds” chapters and 
the two hundred-odd half-tones supple- 
menting the period introductions in distill- 
ing the spirit of the times, we have an out- 
standing instance of how the English sur- 
vey has, often unrecognized, been carrying 
the burden of the humanities and the fine 
arts in our colleges. As well as a sensitive 
response to the changing pressures exerted 
upon the survey, English Literature and Its 
Backgrounds shows a connoisseur’s taste 
in the quality of its selections. Some not 
usually found in the conventional collec- 
tion are: Florio’s Montaigne, Godwin’s 
Political Justice, Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Recollections of a Tour Made in Scotland, 
Darwin’s The Descent of Man, and Mere- 
dith’s Idea of Comedy. A “Shorter Edition” 
was published in 1950, at $7.90; and a paper- 
bound edition (8 vs.) in 1951. This latter, 
of which The Old and Middle English 
Periods is currently out of print, retails 
at $2.40 per volume. All this—and portabil- 
ity, too! 

I. The Literature of England: An Antholo- 
gy and a History. Ed. Anderson and Holz- 
knecht, 1231 pp., $8.00 (Scott Foresman, 
1953). 

The above is an abridgement and a revi- 
sion of Woods, Watt, and Anderson’s The 
Literature of England, Third Edition, Vol. 
I, 1170 pp., $6.25, 1947; and Vol. II, 1166 
pp-, $6.25, 1948. As in the Grebanier et al. 
opus, the stated emphasis here is again on in- 
tegration: “a carefully articulated interpre- 
tation and representation of English civili- 
zation, as expressed in English literature.” 
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A real sense of unity is achieved through a 
functional continuity of structure and con- 
tent, especially re-enforced by a judicious 
dispersal of superb illustrations. Uncon- 
fined to period introductions, these illus- 
trations sustain a vitalizing concreteness 
throughout the text. Professor Holz- 
knecht’s note on “Maps and Illustrations” 
reflects the new direction of literary studies 
when he says (xiv): “More and more in 
scholarly research and in teaching, the art 
of literature is being studied, not by itself 
alone, but in relation to other arts.” The 
scope embraced is from the beginning (of 
English literature!) to Churchill’s speeches 
of the forties and Madame’s “sculptured 
look” of the fifties. The literature of Eng- 
land since 1914 is presented as a new, or 
ninth, major period. A distinctive feature 
of this stimulating chapter is a fairly long 
selection from Joyce’s Ulysses. The section 
on the Bible is another particularly good 
presentation including, in addition to “The 
Lord Answereth Job” and copious examples 
of Psalms, selections from Ecclesiastes, the 
evangelists, and St. Paul. The plays, a fea- 
ture of the two-volume edition, have been 
omitted as a general policy—with the single 
exception of Othello since, the editors felt, 
no anthology of English literature could 
afford to be without a major drama by 
Shakespeare. Like the design by Catherine 
Hinkle, the chapter titles are arresting and 
provocative: “The Brave New World and 
After,” “Revolution and Romance,” “The 
Struggle on the Darkling Plain.” Perhaps 
the type used in the footnotes is too fine for 
easy reading, but this may be one more 
device used by the publishers’ to focus 
attention on a handsome text. 


J. Twelve Hundred Years: The Literature 
of England. Vol. 1, From Bede to Burke, 
993 pp., ed. Crane-Brown-Gaffney (Stack- 
pole, 1948). Vol. II, From Thomson to 
Kipling, 989 pp., ed. Gaffney-Crane-Wolfe- 
Buckley (Stackpole and Heck, 1949). $4.90 
each. 

Physically, one of the handsomest of an- 
thologies, superbly bound and tastefully, 
as well as richly, illustrated. In this not 
only does it raise the question “How can 
it retail so low?” (when printer’s ink and 
quality paper have soared and plates have 
become prohibitive), but it emphasizes the 
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trend repeated in the last three anthologies 
—towards “humanizing” and the integra- 
tion of literature and the arts. (See the 
Blake engravings in Vol. II.) The editors 
assert that their course is dictated neither 
by “traditional approach nor contemporary 
significance” in assembling what they un- 
hesitatingly affirm to be “the world’s great- 
est national literature.” Here, if anything, 
is a contraction of the spirit of integration 
and the humanities. In their purpose to 
present a “full representative body of what 
is most lasting in English thought and writ- 
ing” they have, nevertheless, closed almost 
forebodingly with Kipling’s “Recessional.” 
They claim to go beyond the world of 
“folios and inkwells,” but include enough 
of Aelfric, Adelard of Bath, Jocelyn of 
Brakelond, and William of Occam (not to 
mention a choral nest of Elizabethettes) to 
create the suspicion that this is directed less 
to general enthusiasm than to English 
majors, old style. There is a sizeable selec- 
tion of Shakespeare’s sonnets, but it might 
have been better to have omitted the plays 
altogether than to represent them by “set 
scenes” from Romeo and Juliet, Henry V, 
and Macbeth. Pope and Swift are insuffi- 
ciently represented. The inclusion of 
Shelley’s Declaration of Rights was a happy 
thought, but loses some of its pertinency 
by a misleading terminal position. As a 
follow-up to the Shelley-Godwin relation- 
ship it would have been more illuminating. 
The section on “The Victorian Age and 
After” is richly represented, but so full 
that it might have been better to transfer 
the introductory notes to “The Post-Vic- 
torians” to the beginning of their selec- 
tions. The critical notes on the Edwardians 
and the writers of World War I and II are 
futile, a particularly irritating kind of tax- 
ation without representation. 


Manor Major 


A. Eleven British Writers: Beowulf to Ar- 
nold. Ed. Osgood and Herrick, 1409 pp., 
$6.50 (Houghton, Mifflin, 1950). 

The sub-title defines the scope sharply. 
Within the Beowulf-Arnold boundaries the 
areas of concentration are marked off with 
equal clarity — eleven authors instead of the 
usual hundred-plus. Among these repre- 
sentatives are “at least eight of the great- 
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est.” While there may conceivably be some 
jostling for position among the remaining 
three, all eleven “stand as solid piers be- 
tween which are suspended the spans of 
historical tradition.” The solidity of these 
piers (maybe they should have been called 
pontiffs?) is no figment of the drawing 
board. These engineers have built gener- 
ously, if not massively. Approaches to the 
bridge itself are landscaped with gentle 
introductions — “Words and Music” at one 
terminus, and “A Selection of Representa- 
tive Lyrics,” 54 pp.) at the other. The  ~ 
between piers are securely connected by 
strongly interwoven period-author cables. 
It is too much to expect Houghton-Mifflin 
to sack the almost legendary Beowulf of 
Clarence Griffin Child. The Chaucer text 
(in the Middle English, but annotated) is 
that of F. N. Robinson. One may regret 
the omission of The Miller’s Tale as repre- 
sentative of the earthiness of the fabliau; 
and there seems to be too much from The 
Legend of Good Women. (Why not 
Troilus and Criseyde instead, considering 
the renewed appreciation of what is cer- 
tainly among the best narrative poems in 
the language?) The editors themselves have 
stated their idea of the good anthology: 
“not a whole garden . . . a few varieties, 
usually the best.” Spenser is quite fully 
represented. Nearly all of The Faerie 
Queene is printed: only Cantos VIII and XI 
have been “selected” and “summarized,” 
respectively. Surprisingly, there is no prose 
from Milton; but this disproportion of 
prose to poetry marks the entire work ex- 
cept for Swift, Carlyle, and Arnold. The 
Wordsworth section furnishes welcome, 
wide selections from The Prelude and the 
entire First Book of The Excursion; but the 
positioning of “Excerpts from the Preface 
to the Second Edition of Lyrical Ballads” 
forfeits some force by being in arriére- 
pensée position, too removed from the 
poems in question. This tends to misrepre- 
sent the creative character of Words- 
worthian criticism. Why not Newman 
instead of Carlyle? Arnold is represented 
by a sizeable slice of his criticism; but, 
considering his achievement, the dispropor- 
tion between poetry and prose still operates. 
All in all, a rare balance between scope and 
thoroughness, stimulating to the general 
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undergraduate and adequate for the English 
major. 
B. Living Masterpieces of English Liter- 
ature. Ed. Bethurum and Stewart, 1170 pp., 
$6.50 (Scott, Foresman, 1954). 
The editors radiate (and communicate) a 
humanistic confidence, marked impressive- 
ly in the candid assumption of a definite 
point of view. The principle of organiza- 
tion underlying this work is the free spirit, 
the traditions and ideals of the Western 
world, approached in a special way (stimu- 
lating and authoritative) by the student of 
literature, “for literature, from one point of 
view, affords the truest history of a nation 
or culture.” The selections, accordingly, 
“do portray the free spirit— whether in 
triumphs or defeat — as it has manifested it- 
self in English literature,” based upon the 
literature of the West, “broadened down 
from precedent to precedent.” The same 
refreshing definiteness carries over into the 
pedagogical philosophy of the text: “Young 
readers, and old ones as well, need indoc- 
trination.” Yet this indoctrination is not 
leveled at English majors per se or at the 
traditional requirements of the survey 
course. “This book is planned primarily 
as an introduction to English literature.” 
(Recall the publishers’ replies to the ques- 
tionnaire which stressed the emergence of 
this “introduction type” of course.) Living 
Masterpieces represents a working com- 
promise between the historical and the 
aesthetic approach. It answers the question 
“What sort of introduction?” positively— 
a selection of the best work by a limited 
number of the best (the richest) English 
writers, chosen for literary quality. The 
material useful for this end has been divided 
into four sections: Book I, Classics of the 
Christian Tradition (The Bible, Milton); 
Book II, Classics of the Enlightenment 
(Pope and Swift); Book Ill, English Lyric 
Poetry (Donne, Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Yeats); Book IV, The Dramatic Vision 
Chaucer and Shakespeare). (These books 
are available as separate, very portable vol- 
umes (av. 275 pp. —at $2.50 apiece.) Such 
an arrangement, however effective for some 
rposes, does not allow for the advantages 
of a strictly chronological survey; yet the 
intrinsic affinities of the works grouped to- 
gether make intelligent relations between 
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periods not merely possible, but illuminat- 
ing. Perhaps this is the essence of unity; 
but many “traditionalists,” of more simplis- 
tic procedure, will be confused by a pagina- 
tion continuous enough within each “Book,” 
but discontinuous throughout “the” book. 
Paradise Lost and Gulliver’s Travels are 
complete. The Book of Job and The Pre- 
lude are skillfully abridged. Shakespeare 
is represented by Henry IV, Part I, and 
King Lear. The Chaucer selections are in 
the Middle English; of these perhaps one 
may question the choice of The Franklin’s 
Tale in so short a representation of the 
pilgrims. 
C. Major British Writers. Gen. Ed. G. B. 
Harrison. Vol. I, Chaucer through Pope, 
780 pp. Vol. II, Johnson through Eliot, 718 
pp- $5.00 ea. (Harcourt, Brace, 1954). 
The brilliance of the general editor is re- 
flected in his satellites, each moving like a 
genius loci through the assigned orbit of the 
specialist: C. S. Lewis, Douglas Bush, May- 
nard Mack, Basil Willey, Lionel Trilling, 
Elizabeth Drew, and so on, for seventeen 
major writers. For all their lofty move- 
ments they make a surprising music of the 
spheres. Perhaps this — like the very exis- 
tence of the Fortress Britannica survey of 
the Past—is convincing evidence of the 
unanimity of humanist tradition and the 
identification of one of the principal chan- 
nels through which it has flowed into the 
bayou of our civilization. Fourteen re- 
nowned colonels of criticism coordinated 
by General Editor Harrison! In its sco 
MBW is somewhat broader (if more dif- 
fuse) than the Osgood-Herrick, Bethurum- 
Stewart texts. Like them, however, it aims 
at combining the best features of the emer- 
gent-dominant types of survey course: (1) 
representation in depth, and (2) continuity 
and development. With the definiteness of 
Bethurum-Stewart it categorizes boldly: 
“Great literature can be studied mainly in 
two ways... as part of the history and 
culture of a people, . . . as the product of 
fine minds.” One involves extensive ac- 
quaintance with many samples, but so nod- 
ding an acquaintance as to “cult”-ivate 
name-dropping instead of abiding devotion. 
The other consciously disenfranchises many 
who are worthy, to concentrate rather aris- 
tocratically on the few. “Either approach 
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[the editors admit] has its advantages and 
disadvantages.” But this dilemma does not 
excuse the editors from taking a responsible 
stand. This the editors take on the side of 
concentration as the more pressing need of 
modern students. “Those who still prefer 
the study in breadth are well supplied with 
several good and well-known [Amen!] an- 
thologies, but there is no adequate text for 
the more intensive study.” Those who ap- 
preciate the achievement of Osgood-Her- 
rick-Bethurum-Stewart may be inclined to 
modify “no adequate text” to “few ade- 
quate texts.” But there is little room for 
questioning the adequacy of Major British 
Writers itself. It is closely packed; it does 
come in two fairly hefty volumes; and the 
print (of the selections) is somewhat too 
fine. But these criticisms are superfictal. 
The selections are good —for the English 
major, or for the reading (as distinguished 
from the merely literate) undergraduate. 
The critical essays (Bate on Keats or Tril- 
ling on Arnold) make a notable contribu- 
tion to any appreciation of literature. 
Shakespeare is roundly represented by 
Henry IV, Part 1, Hamlet, and The Tem- 
pest. Bacon’s The Advancement of Learn- 
ing (sel. from Bks. I & II) gives an insight 
into the prestige of science and the induc- 
tive method in the seventeenth century. 
Pope is re-evaluated in keeping with cur- 
rent awareness of his significance. The 
difficult, but pressing, task of integration is 
abetted by skillful correlation of the authors 
studied. Johnson’s Life of Cowley (“The 
Metaphysical Poets”) and Eliot’s essays on 
“Hamlet” and “The Metaphysical Poets” 
extend the analysis of Donne. Arnold’s 
essays include his “Wordsworth” and 
“Keats.” But Charles Dunn’s otherwise 
excellent introduction to Chaucer seems to 
miss the fundamental democracy imbedded 
beneath the external hierarchy of the Can- 
terbury pilgrims. He captures Chaucer's 
joie de vivre, however — but then so does 
this text, and his fullness, too. 


MOLE MINOR 
A. A History of English Literature. Moody 
and Lovett (Revised by Millett). 585 pp., 
$3.00 (Scribner’s, 1956). 
This seventh edition of the Moody-Lovett 
History of English Literature (originally 


published in 1902!) claims to give an his- 
torical account of English literature which 
is discriminating in its judgments. On the 
whole, it does that, striving to incorporate 
literary developments subsequent to earlier 
editions until this latest brings us abreast 
of the Christopher Frys-Graham Greenes 
and Dylan Thomases of the moment. Nec- 
essarily, this entails considerable synopsis 
which, in turn, involves over-simplification. 
For that reason it is a book (1) which may 
be serviceable to the teacher who has read 
widely and (2) which can be useful to the 
English major who has already read con- 
siderably, but (3) which is highly ques- 
tionable for the lower-classman, English 
major or not. With deceptive insinuation, 
it encourages the habit of accepting pre- 
digested opinions, often right enough, to 
be sure, but hardly exercising the thinking 
muscles. By its cut-rate plan of education 
it sells the student short — certainly of the 
pleasures of literature. But that could be 
said of the best work of this kind, really 
“the sniff-its” of literary study if the old 
surveys are to be sneered at as “snippets.” 
More specifically, Professor Millet’s re- 
vision of the original Moody-Lovett his- 
tory does not wholly live up to its hope 
“to embody . . . the results of contemporary 
scholarship and criticism.” The identifica- 
tion of the Poor Parson with Lollardism, 
the suggested connection of Wyclif with 
a first English translation of the Bible, and 
such stock phrases as “the half-shadows of 
the Middle Ages” betray a hangover of 
early twentieth-century scholarship hardly 
reputable today. The sixty-one pages of 
bibliography at the end are very practical 
for the mature student. 


B. Illustrated History of English Litera- 
ture. A. C. Ward. Vol. I, Chaucer to 
Shakespeare, 259 pp. Vol. II, Ben Jonson to 
Samuel Johnson, 267 pp. Vol. Ill, Blake 
to Shaw, 336 pp. $5.50 ea. (Longmans, 
Green, 1953-1954-1955). 

What has been said of “the sniff-it” applies 
also to this and the next (and last) book 
reviewed. But the fragrance they exude 
— most proper to an anthology-bouquet — 
is especially sweet and exhilarating. 
Whether it is because they have had such 
an exciting history, or whether it is be- 
cause historical faculties sharpen as age 
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creeps on and activity declines, the English 
have the knack of writing literary history 
brilliantly. Or perhaps it is because, hav- 
ing a confidence denied the provincial, they 
fear neither to hold opinions nor to use 
superlatives. Pervasion of a strong per- 
sonality gives this illustrated history of 
English literature a rare narrative unity. 
Ward writes with verve and color, creating 
an enthusiasm basic to the appreciation of 
literature. He begins with announcing that, 
if it is to last, literature must serve “first 
for delight and not first for any didactic 
purpose, however important or noble.” 
Equally refreshing is his early statement on 
the introversion of modern criticism and 
the tendency to over-rate the “difficult” 
book. His history, accordingly, emphasizes 
writings which live a literary art. Nor are 
they, the title notwithstanding, exclusively 
limited to British authors. There is, for 
example, his treatment of Rousseau and 
Henry James. The illustrations by Eliza- 
beth Williams are superb, supplemented 
by an appendix of descriptive comments. 
But the last section of Volume III (The 
Twentieth Century) is disappointingly 
skimpy. The subjects do not really come 
up to 1950; the placing of Galsworthy and 
Barrie among “contemporary” playwrights 
(as well as the positioning of Galsworthy 
after Shaw) jerks the eye-brows in some 
quick push-ups. We are surprised that free- 
thinking Ward shows such reverence for 
the mere ritual of dates. 


C. A Short History of English Literature. 
B. Ifor Evans (Penguin, 1940), 236 pp., 
$.65. 

Like A. C. Ward, this author makes us 
feel that the British may have turned world 
politics over to us, but that they have kept 
history to themselves. Having tired of 
making it, they are writing it now, with 
the old monopoly re-deployed. Sparkling 
style, concise, unequivocal, audacious su- 
perlatives. Here again is no Florentine bar- 
ber afraid to jeopardize his impartiality by 
holding an opinion. The book, reprinted in 
1955 (7th ed.) follows a unique type- 
arrangement. After a chapter on “Before 
the Conquest” there are larger divisions on 
Poetry, Drama, Novel, and Prose. The first 
division includes four chapters: “Chaucer 
to Donne,” “Milton to Blake,” “Romantic 


Poets,” and “Tennyson to Today.” Under 
Drama: “To Shakespeare,” “From Shakes- 
peare to Sheridan,” and “Sheridan to Shaw.” 
The three chapters on the novel are en- 
titled: “To Defoe,” “From Richardson to 
Scott,” “From Dickens to the Present.” 
The two last chapters are on “English 
Prose to the Eighteenth Century” and 
“Modern English Prose.” Such a plan de- 
liberately jettisons the familiar order of a 
purely chronological progression, but it 
retains the chronological order within the 
four type-divisions of the book and, by its 
very concentration on types, achieves a 
compensating integration. Watch out for 
your hats on some of the judgments. 
Evans will either be knocking them off, or 
you'll be tipping them. But remember — 
lethal for the sophomore! Such breeziness 
can extinguish, as well as fan, the spark of 
learning if allowed too much draught. 


Fiction 

THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD: A 
BOOK OF STORIES, Samuel Yellen 
(Knopf, 1957, 245 pp., $3.50). Yellen, pro- 
fessor at Indiana, writes ironic fiction, 
mostly about academics, and makes it stick. 
Whether the problem is hiring a Negro in 
the Anthropology department, facing an 
anonymous anti-Semitic letter, or getting 
revenge at the same time as helping a girl 
in trouble, Yellen’s wit and human sym- 
pathy are working with, not against, his 
sense of structure and point. Prescription: 
Get the book and read one story a night 
each class-day for two weeks. 


THE HOMECOMING GAME, Howard 
Nemerov (Simon and Schuster, 246 pp., 
$3.50). The third novel by teacher-writer 
Nemerov (Bennington), who has also pub- 
lished three books of verse and a great deal 
of criticism. This tale, concerning a couple 
of professors, a couple of students, a couple 
of alumni, and a college president, is one of 
those that looks comic but is serious, or vice 
versa, depending on the reader. One hopes 
that most readers will be the former, who, 
if they eventually are wracked at what 
Charles Osman, the Lucky Jim of Ameri- 
can fiction, goes through, do so only after 
being rocked by great scenes like the mid- 
night rally at Professor Solomon’s house. 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY POETRY IN 
ENGLISH, Stephen Spender, Elizabeth 
Bishop, Delmore Schwartz, Richard P. 
Blackmur (Library of Congress, 1954, LP: 
12-in., P L9, $4.50). Spender is all right, 
with his mild British tongue, especially 
when its underemphasis contrasts with the 
glorious matter and words of “I Think 
Continually of Those Who Were Truly 
Great.” Miss Bishop’s voice is flat like 
Marianne Moore’s, but with not quite the 
charm. Schwartz has the suspicion of a 
lisp that makes his dense lines denser. 
Blackmur (Princeton), with his good New 
England accent, is the best. 


FAULKNER READS FROM HIS 
WORKS (Caedmon, 1954, 12-in., $5.95). 
Mr. Faulkner reads the Nobel speech, sev- 
eral monologues from As | Lay Dying, 
some Fable and some Old Man in a way to 
make comprehensible just why he writes 
such long sentences on paper. The Missis- 
sippi accents have little dynamics to them, 
but the prose being read does. 


Literary Biography 


SIR KENELM DIGBY: THE ORNA- 
MENT OF ENGLAND, R. T. Petersson 
(Harvard, 1956, 366 pp., $6). This is the 
first really comprehensive treatment of the 
life and works of the “matchless Digby,” 
which is to say that it is also a consideration 
of the most important political, religious, 
philosophical and scientific movements in 
England during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Petersson (Smith) deals 
with all aspects of the man, and there are 
a bewildering variety of them. Throughout 
his life, Digby veered between New Science 
and Old Church, between experiments with 
refractive prisms and treatises on infalli- 
bility. He failed, of course, to bridge the 
gap, and neither his contributions to science 
nor to philosophy were of lasting signifi- 
cance. But as a characteristic member of 
that dynamic the virtuosi, he holds 
a special interest for us. Petersson’s book 
is aimed at the general reader as well as the 
student of the period. The style is emi- 
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nently readable, though the desire to satis- 
fy both types of reader leads at times to the 
inclusion of material which blurs the focus 
a little. The notes are very complete and, 
in accordance with the not too satisfactory 
modern trend, placed at the end of the 
volume. Unfortunately, they are also set 
in extremely small type, as if to discourage 
any but the most earnest scholar from con- 
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THE LIFE OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING, Gardner B. Taplin (Yale, 
1957, 482 pp., $6.50). EBB has long deserved 
an authoritative, documented biography, 
and Professor Taplin (Longwood) has now 
provided it. His book begins at the begin- 
ning, proceeds in a straightforward man- 
ner to the end, and then supplies a coda 
called “A Century of Criticism.” The 
critical quotations should serve as a warn- 
ing to complacent critics: some of her con- 
temporaries thought her superior to Shakes- 
peare and Sappho; later critics heard in her 
verse the shriek of a railway whistle; most 
people today think of her as an invalid in 
a play. Professor Taplin has examined all 
the available sources, read all the available 
letters —a forbidding task — and put down 
the facts without the highlighting (of adu- 
lation, of malice, of Freudianism) that the 
Brownings have often been compelled to 
endure. EBB emerges neither as a god- 
woman, nor as a neurotic, nor as a proph- 
etess of maddening self-approval, but as a 
woman, wife, and mother who wrote 
poetry and interested herself inordinately 
in politics. It is not likely that any more 
significant material will come to light, so 
that this book should remain the standard 
life for some time. Generous illustrations 
and an excellent bibliography increase its 


value. Epwarp C. McA.eer 
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POET, PAINTER, AND PARSON: THE 
LIFE OF JOHN DYER, Ralph M. Wil- 
liams (Bookman, 1956, 151 pp., $4). A well- 
written account, offering little new, but 
valuable for bringing together hitherto 
scattered and unused printed and manu- 
script sources. Professor Williams (Trinity, 
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Hartford) is scholarly and tactful in mar- 
shaling and evaluating the hard-won modi- 
cum of Dyeriana, documenting carefully 
and resisting throughout the enthusiasm 
that often substitutes for meagre resources 
the embellishment of fiction. The volume 
is well printed and conveniently indexed, 
and carries reproductions of five paintings 
by Dyer in addition to a frontispiece of 
Dyer. If exception must be taken, it would 
have to be with Williams’s insistence, in the 
face of such biographical sparsity, on treat- 
ing Dyer as a symbol of the eighteenth- 
century struggle between classicism and 
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Anthologies 
and Reading Texts 


THE MENTOR BOOK OF RELIGIOUS 
VERSE, ed. Horace Gregory and Marya 
Zaturenska (New American Library, 1957, 
238 r). Horace Grego 

(Sarahe dal his wife, 
Zaturenska, have selected a large collection 
of “religious” verses written over many 
centuries, primarily by Christians, but in- 
cluding poetry by romantics, symbolists, 
imagists, agnostics, and heretical mystics. 
The order follows the Christian year from 
New Year’s to Christmas, but poets of all 
sorts and faiths are juxtaposed cheek by 
jowl: Cowper next to e e cummings and 
Spenser, Whittier sandwiched between 
Michelangelo and Thomas Carew, San Juan 
de la Cruz beside Emily Dickinson. The re- 
sult, in spite of the explanatory introduc- 
tion, is a bedside potpourri of religiosity, 
pleasant enough, but tending to blur all 
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THE TRAGEDY OF KING LEAR, ed. 
Louis B. Wright and Virginia L. Freund 
(Pocket Books, 1957, 125 pp., 35c, paper). 
This edition includes more aids to the 
reader than one usually finds in a low- 
priced reprint. There are twenty-seven 
pages of commentary and seventeen illus- 


trations. Especially timely, after the pub- 
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lication of the Yale First Folio, is the ac- 
count of the printing of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Also appropriate, because of recent interest 
in the recurring question of authorship, 
is the forthright statement regarding “the 
reality of Shakespeare as the author of the 
plays that bear his name.” Ably edited by 
the director and the executive secretary of 
the Folger Library, Lear begins a Pocket 
Book series of single-play editions of 
Shakespeare’s works. Norton Cor 
University oF IpaHo 


CHARLES DICKENS, BLEAK HOUSE, 
ed. Morton Dauwen Zabel (Riverside Edi- 
tions, Houghton Mifflin, 1956, 665 pp., 
70c, paper). This volume provides an inex- 
pensive yet legible Bleak House in a format 
designed for the classroom. While there 
may be some objection to the long lines and 
narrow margins, these marks of economy 
are no doubt unavoidable in such an edition. 
The introduction by Zabel (Chicago) goes 
far beyond the warmed-over scholarship 
and criticism that too often characterizes 
the introductions to “college” editions. 
Zabel lists or synthesizes the biographical, 
historical, and critical materials equivalent 
to Bleak House; then, drawing upon these 
materials, he endeavors to specify and ac- 
count for the qualities in Bleak House that 
make it a great novel, Dickens a great 
novelist. And if Zabel’s criticism is de- 
signedly more suggestive than definitive, it 
is in some respects so perceptive (notabl 

in matters relating to structure) that it 
significantly contributes to a fuller appre- 
ciation of Dickens’s art. Wares Bowe 


University or WaAsHINGTON 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER: The Iliad, the 
Odyssey, and the Lesser Homerica, edited 
with Introduction, Textual Notes, Com- 
mentaries, and Glossaries by Allardyce 
Nicoll (Bollingen Series XLI, Pantheon 
Press, 2 vols., 741 pp., 654 pp., $10). For 
many years Chapman’s Homer has been 
hard to find in any edition. The scholar- 
ship of Allardyce Nicoll and the generosity 
of the Bollingen Foundation have at last 
provided a text edited according to sensible 
and consistent standards with indispensible 
notes in two well-printed and handsome 
volumes. Heretofore a serious obstacle to 
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the enjoyment of these great Homeric 
translations has been the chaotic punctua- 
tion of the original and the almost equally 
erratic “modern” punctuation of the vari- 
ous reprints. Professor Nicoll’s light point- 
ing of the text is highly responsive to the 
meaning and movement of the poetry and 
even makes the run-on fourteener couplets 
of the Iliad far more coherent than one 
might ever have suspected. One may now 
read the great translations which Pope ad- 
mired for their “fire” in an edition worthy 
of Chapman’s lofty, passionate, and occa- 
sionally tortuous vision of Homer. 


Georce De F. Lorp 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


Literary History 
and Criticism 


FORM AND IDEA IN MODERN THE- 
ATRE, John Gassner (Dryden, 1956, 288 
pp-, $4.50). Professor Gassner (Yale) has 
written a study in comparative literature, 


rich in allusion, rich in succinct and spe- 
cific critical judgments, and bejeweled with 
little essays on how to act, how to write, 
how to direct, and, best of all, how to go 
to the theatre. He takes a long look at 
European and American drama of the last 
hundred years and offers a formula for the 
next hundred. The book has been illustrated 
with photographs selected with discern- 
ment and located with strategy to illustrate 
the fact that his formula is based on the 
unalterable essentials of drama. Realism and 
“theatricality” (the non-realistic elements 
such as symbolism, expressionism, and sur- 
realism) must arrive at a technical and 
philosophical synthesis. Having argued this 
thesis in the earlier pages of the book from 
the point of view of the stage, the author 
in the final chapter presents an argument 
based on the nature of the esthetic experi- 
ence which will take its place among the 
serious and important studies of this phe- 


nomenon. The early pages give an impres- 
sion that the distinctions are not clear, but 
that impression comes from the very com- 
prehensive quality of the mind at work. 
From the book as a whole emerge defini- 
tions that are as clear as they are compre- 
hensive; and the formula is as precise as so 
vital a thing well can be. The definition of 
realism, for example, is built up slowly as 
Mr. Gassner marshals his forces against 
those critics who have placed modern 
realism as polar opposition to the spirit of 
classicism and have rebuked the realists for 
a low concept of humanity that denies to 
the nature of man dignity and tragic 
stature. Realism as a movement is our 
modern form of classicism and should be 
viewed historically as allied to the neo- 
classical movements of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The nature of man is 
not degraded, but is treated in a manner 
comparable to that of the neo-classicists, 
where ideals stand behind the overt state- 
ment of man’s follies and errors. Parallels 
in structure are pointed out—the clear out- 
line, the point-by-point development, the 
recognizable norms of character, the action 
set in a clearly indicated environment, the 
logic and clarity of movement. Parallels in 
tone exist in the forensic quality, the 
expository and argumentative elements. Let 
these qualities merge creatively with the 
more romantic nature of “theatricality” to 
produce the duality of great theatre; and 
let us not reject the world-view of the 
realist, for he is at home in the world he 
criticizes, and it is a world of “objectivity, 
reason, order and responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to his fellow 
man and the responsibility of the artist to 
society.” Certainly such is Mr. Gassner’s 
world, and his urging of this union is not 
metaphysical but practical. He speaks of the 
Good Life in the theatre with the voice of 
faith, and with the voice of long experi- 
ence to show how it may be attained. 
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$4 purchases 


not only membership in the 
NCTE (the only organization 
devoted to English teaching 
from first to last grade) 


but also eight issues of COL- 
LEGE ENGLISH (the only 
magazine devoted to college 
English teachers, offering them 
500 pages of literary articles, 
pedagogical articles, news notes, 


textbook reviews, academic 


verse, and general stimulus). 


A READING 
PROGRAM 


at 


ONE-THIRD 


THE COST 


with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America's leading reading accelerator 


@ A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
Students enjoy its use in any situation: class- 
room, library reading room, or at home. 

@ Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to 
issue or rental for daily home use. Class time 
is freed for visual training, evaluation, and 
problem diagnosis. 

@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
price of any one comparable unit, yet its func- 
tional design and durability render all others 
obsolete. 

@ Now in nationwide use. 


AVR RATEOMETER 
Complete with manual.................. $35.00 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 
Dept. Zé! Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


An indispensable tool for English majors— 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE — IN ONE VOLUME 


by George Sampson 


This 1,100-page condensation of the famous fourteen-volume Cam- 
bridge History, entitled The Concise Cambridge History of English 
Literature, is available—at the remarkably low list price of $4.75—by 
special arrangement with The Cambridge University Press. The 
Manchester Guardian writes: “There is no other history of English 
or any other literature so completely satisfying as this.” List: $4.75 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
THE OLD AND THE NEW TESTAMENTS AND THE APOCRYPHA 


Complete with the Apocrypha and the original translators’ preface, 
the beautiful Pitt Brevier edition of the King James version of the 
Bible is offered to American teachers and students by special arrange- 
ment with The Cambridge University Press. The specially designed 
type and the beauty of format of this edition have won honors from 
The American Institute of Graphic Arts. List: $2.95 


THE ryden PRESS 
110 WEST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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Literary 
Criticism 
A SHORT HISTORY 


by WILLIAM K. WIMSATT, Jr. 
and CLEANTH BROOKS 


Yale University 


“It’s a remarkable job... . It’s so richly informed, 
penetrating, alert to nuances people just haven’t sensed 
before; it’s warm, tolerant, open, and really big. This 
really rounds up the subject . . . a major work—one of 
the really significant literary studies of our period. I con- 
gratulate you on it warmly ... . It’s one of those rare 
works that really justify the profession.”—-Walter Jack- 
son Bate, Harvard University 


“It is a work of patient, conscientious learning, and 
on those grounds alone would be valuable. But it is also 
a piece of living history, a product of intelligent dis- 
crimination and insight written by two gifted critics.”— 
Arnold Stein, University of Washington 


614 x 93% 755 pp. $6.75 text 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue College Department New York 22 
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INVITATION 
To Authors 


PAGEANT PRESS (AMONG THE LEADING 
PUBLISHERS IN THE U.S.) OFFERS TO PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK AND PAY YOU A ROYALTY OF 
40%. 

WE ARE NOW PREPARING SCHEDULES FOR 
1958 AND WOULD WELCOME MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE FIELDS OF FICTION, POETRY, BELLES- 
LETTRES, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, RELIGION, 
AND OTHER SPECIALIZED SUBJECTS. WRITE 
FOR FREE BROCHURE CE OR SEND US YOUR 
MANUSCRIPT. WE WILL MAIL YOU FULL 
DETAILS ABOUT PUBLICATION POSSIBILITIES 
WITHIN ONE WEEK. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Acceptance of a new dictionary on such a 
scale could result from only one thing: its 


demonstrated superiority in serving teach- 
ers and students. 


142,000 entries. $5.75 plain. 
$6.75 thumb-indexed. 

NOW AVAILABLE IN 
STUDENT BINDING $3.95 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Seth Richards 
PUBLISHER 


PAGEANT PRESS 


101 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


NOW = in handsome paper bindings — 


“the best and most useful anthology of English poetry." 
—ALLEN TATE 


POETS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Edited by W. H. AUDEN and NORMAN HOLMES PEARSON 


Covering the whole span of English and 1. LANGLAND TO SPENSER 
American poetry from Middle English 

to modern times, these five paperbound i. MARLOWE TO MARVELL 
Portables include generous selections i. MILTON TO GOLDSMITH 


from the work 4 more — 150 poets. 

3200 pages in all; nearly 100,000 lines 

of verse; chronological charts ; complete 
index. Each $1.45 v. TENNYSON TO YEATS 


“A splendid collection . . . done by editors who have a true feeling 
for poetic craftsmanship in all its glorious diversity." 
—DAVID DAICHES, Saturday Review 


THE VIKING PRESS : 625 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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A Partnership in Composition 


IDEAFORM THEME PAPER 


The saving of your time and the improvement of your students’ writ- 
ing is the dual purpose of IDEAFORM theme paper. The printed 
evaluation chart on each sheet of IDEAFORM theme paper enables 
you to indicate the strong and weak points of your students’ composi- 
tion efforts in a quick yet effective manner. Samples sent free upon 
request. Re-stock now for your second semester composition classes. 


e Packages of 30 sheets. e 2 or more ctns. (ordered in 


ctn. lots), $11.52 ctn. 
Fewer than 72 pkgs., $.20 pkg. 
e Minimum order, 20 pkgs. 
Ruled, stock no. IF-1. 
Unruled, stock no. IF-2. 


e Shipped in ctns. of 72 pkgs. 
e Ruled or unruled. 


e Specify in ctn. lots as orders 
cannot be mixed. 


e 1 ctn. (72 pkgs.), $12.96. 


—AND— 


EVALUATING STUDENT THEMES 


(University of Wisconsin Press) 


This pamphlet contains representative themes of unsatisfactory, 
middle, and superior quality, written by college freshmen. Ideal for 
each student to have in order to evaluate his own writing. The com- 
ments accompanying each theme clearly illustrate what you, the in- 
structor, expect in composition work. 


$.75 (10 or more, $.60) Stock No. CO-4 


(Please send your remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


\\ WATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET + + CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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A Beautiful 


Shakespeare 


21-PLAY EDITION, REVISED 
BY HARDIN CRAIG 


Resplendent with interesting and au- 
thentic illustrations from sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century sources. 


Significantly revised, with bibliogra- 
phies brought up to date, and notes and 
introductory material changed to in- 
clude new-found information on Shake- 
speare’s life, times, and works. 


Maintaining Professor Craig’s unified 
presentation of Shakespeare’s works— 
twenty-one plays with full introductions 
and notes—the culture and theater of 
Elizabethan England, and the consider- 
ations of the playwright’s critics, edi- 
tors and commentators, past and pres- 
ent. 


1216 pages $6.75 APPEARING IN MARCH 1958. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


4. 
Chicago 
Atlanta 
Dallas 
Palo Alto 
Fair Lawn, N.J. 


To be published shortly — 


— THE NEW EDITION — 


College Handbook 


Composition 
SIXTH EDITION 


Woolley Scott Bracher 


A major revision — by Frederick Bracher, Pomona College 


© Reorganized 
Rewritten 


© Reset 


Write us for an examination copy 


Home Office: Boston 16 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, 
Dallas 1 
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